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OF “A PRINCESS 


CHAPTER XXI. 


NEIGHBORS. 


S it turned out, John 


Shortlands could not 
come north till the 
20th ; so Mr. Winter- 
bourne asked young 
Leslie to shoot with 
him for the first week, 
and the invitation had 
been gratefully ac- 
cepted. The obliga- 
tion, however, was not 
all on one side. The 
Master of Lynn was 
possessed of a long 
and familiar expe- 
rience of the best and 
swiftest methods of 
getting the birds sent 
to a good market; 
and he made his ar- 
rangements in this 
direction with a busi- 


ness-like forethought | 


which amused Mr, 
Winterbourne, 
expressed some whim- 
sical scruples over 
his being transformed 
into a game-dealer, 


* Begun in Hanprr’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XVI. 





who | 


“ The same instant her father fired.” 


YOLAND E-* 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


OF THULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,” 





“T don’t look at it in that light at all,” the Master said, coolly. 
“ Game is the only thing land like that will produce; and I like to 
know what it is worth. I think I can guarantee that the hire of 
the gillies and ponies and panniers won’t cost you a farthing.” 

“You should not be so anxious to have your own moor hard 
shot,” said Mr. Winterbourne, with a smile. 

“But Iam,” said this shrewd young man. “There is no dan- 
ger, on ground like this, of too small a breeding stock being left. 
It is all the other way. What I am afraid of is too big a stock, 
and the disease coming along. That is a terrible business. You 
are congratulating yourself on the number of birds, and on their 
fine condition ; and some pleasant morning you wake up to find 
the place swept clean.” 

“ Not in one night ?” 

“Well, a day or two will do it. This epidemic is quite different 
from the ordinary mild forms of disease, where you can see the 
birds pining away to death. Instead of that you find them all 
about among the heather, dead, but perfectly plump and well-look- 
ing, not a sign of disease outside or in. So, if you please, Mr. 
Winterbourne, don’t have any scruples about turning on Duncan 
if you think we are not doing well enough. 
ments we can send off the better.” 

Now one consequence of this arrangement was that when Yo- 
lande, in the morning, had said “ Good-by, papa,” and “ Good-by, 
Archie,” and given each of them a flower or some such trifle (for 
in that part of the country the presentation of a small gift, no 
matter what, to any one going shooting, is supposed to bring good 
luck), and when she had seen that luncheon was quite prepared to 
be sent up the hill when the first pony left, she found herself with 
the whole day before her, with no companion, and with no oecupa- 
tion save that of wandering down the glen or up one of the hill- 
sides in search of new flowers. It is nog§ to be wondered at, then, 
that she should seek some variety by occasionally driving into 
Gress, when the dog-cart was taking the game shot the day before 


The bigger consign- 


“SHANDON BELLS,” “WHITE 





WINGS,” ETC. 


to Foyers, and spending a few hours with Mrs. Bell until the trap 
came back to pick her up again. For one thing, when she diseov- 
ered some plant unknown to her, she found it much easier to con- 
sult Mr. Melville’s herbarium than to puzzle over the descriptions 
of the various species in the Flora ; and as he was generally oc 
cupied either in the school-house or in his laboratory, she did not 
interfere with him. But the truth is, she liked this shrewd, kindly, 
wise old Scotchwoman, who was the only one in the neighborhood 
who took any notice of her. The people at the Towers had nei- 
ther called nor made any other overtures, And as Mrs. Bell’s 
thoughtfulness and kindness took the substantial form of sending 
up to Allt-nam-ba, pretty nearly every day, some article or articles 
likely to be of use to the young housekeeper, of course Yolande 
had to drive in to thank her. 

“Mrs. Bell,” said she, one warm and sunny afternoon, when 
they were together in the garden (this good woman made awful 
havoc among her flowers when Yolande came to see her), “ who was 
Aikendrum ?” 

“A young lad who went away for a sodger—so the song says.” 

“ And every one was so sorry, is it not so?” said this tall young 
lady, who already had her hands full of flowers. ‘The Master 
was saying that if Mr. Melville leaves here, every one will be quite 
as sorry—it will be like the going away of Aikendrum.” 

“Why should he go?” said Mrs. Bell, sharply. “‘ Why shoul | 


| he not stay among his own people—yes, and on land that may be 


his own one day?” And then she added, more gently: “It is 
not a good thing for one to be away among strangers; there's 
many a sore heart comes o’ that. It’s not only them that are left 
behind ; sometimes it’s the one that goes away that is sorrowfw’ 
enough about it. I dare say, now, ye never heard o’ an old Scotch 
song they call ‘ The sun rises bright in France’ ?” 

“Oh, will you sing it for me ?” said Yolande, eagerly; for in 
deed the reputation of this good dame for the singing of those old 

[Continued on page 214.} 
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AT THE PARACLETE. 

ty HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Days, lingering with holy dew 

In summer, or in winter-time 
Striking a sparkle up the blue 

With the frosty vigor of their rime, 
Each morning richer chrism pour, 

She thinks, till, beaded to the brim, 
They sanctify in all their store 

Another draught of life for him— 
For him who, to her feal faith, 

Stands in a constancy sublime, 
Waiting beneath the fateful stars 

With a great heart to meet his prime. 


Ah, shining morning, prophesy 

Of fadeless palms and asphodels, 
Of that vast dawn beneath a sky 

Where the eternal Sabbath dwells, 
The rosy dawn, that, dimly drawn, 

As in a fainting dream may stir, 
When free shall start the eager heart 

That beats not till he comes to her. 
She waits-to scale heaven's height with him, 

tefore the great white throne to bow: 
Light of my soul, she murmurs o’er, 

He loved me then, he loves me now! 
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Harper's MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, and 1882. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
without delay. Jt is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 

‘Ts a noble store-house, well stocked 
with good things, grave and gay, for 
the whole household of children—from 
the wee ones to the boys and girls well 
on in their teens. Parents can make 
no mistake in subscribing for the cur- 
rent year—that their little ones may 
have a yearly round of joy.”—From the 
Sunday-school Journal, edited by the 
Rev. Jonn H. Vincent, D.D. 
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A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youna Prope, 
an illustrated weekly for boys and girls, will be 
sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


DISCORD IN THE SPHERES. 
FEXHBRE seems to be a singular inability 

| on the part of certain conservative peo- 
ple to recognize the importance in all in- 
stances of not doing things by halves. They 
approve of it in most instances—they ap- 
prove, we would be understood, of thorongh, 
earnest, and sincere action in almost all re- 
lations of life: in religion, in work, in play; 
but when it comes to education, that is quite 
another matter—that is to be done by halves, 
and men are to do the halves, not women, 
That is to say, in the education of the race, 
which is composed of two equal halves, men 
and women, the men, according to this view, 
are to receive the education, and the women 
are to go without. it. 

A hundred years ago the same idea pre- 
vailed, not so much through cofiviction as 
through habit. It was unfeminive then, 
and almost immodest, for a woman in the 
average walk of life to do more than read 
her Bible and write her name rudely. Her 
literary efforts were to be confined to em- 
broidering the alphabet on her sampler, and 





working initials in cross stitch on under- | 


clothes; and she was a person of almost 
questionable erudition if she wrote down 
her cookery recipes in a blank-book. We 
are sometimes led to believe that in certain 
families this idea concerning the education 
of women must have descended without a 
break, like any heredity, and that the men 
who still entertain it were born of women 
who received no more education than this, 
and had only dwarfed brains and intelli- 
gences to transmit to their sons, who now 
venture out into the world, so much larger 
and lighter than it used to be, with their 
poor little talk about the sphere of women, 
and the necessity of letting them know no- 
thing if we would keep them at home. What 
sort of a notion of home these men can have 
from which a woman would at once sally 
ont to return no more if she knew anything 
is hardly more to be marvelled at than is 
the fact that such fossils should remain to 
us from almost prehistoric periods, though 
dead yet breathing, and insisting upon for- 





cing on us their prehistoric conditions of 
life. We are afraid they love their own 
comfort too well to be consistent, and insist | 


upon bringing back any other of those con- 
ditions than those which relate to women, 
and to women only, at a time when they 
were just removed from their original con- 
dition of captives and slaves. 

It is perhaps too late in the day for snch 
talk, too late in the day even to take notice 
of it. Women have escaped from under the 
bondage of that class of mind, and we do 
not perceive that they have wrought any 
harm to the world in doing so. On the con- 
trary, the general level is so much higher 
than it once was that we imagine some of 
the wonders of this wonderful nineteenth 
century may possibly have been wrought 
because the mothers of the men who work 
its marvels began some time since to aspire 
and to strive instead of sitting down su- 
pinely to a but half animate existence; have 
had their brains cultivated as the fathers 
have had, though in less meastre, and in 
transmitting the due effect to their off- 
spring have given them more fully rounded 
intellects and keener insight in consequence 
than the world has ever known before. 

In fact, it has ceased to be considered that 
home is a cage, analogous to that old iron 
cage in which medieval husbands used once 
to lock up refractory wives; it is a nest 
while a nest is needed; it is always a place 
of growth, or should be so, not only for the 
nestlings, but for all within its bounds. 
Those who would deny this would deny 
that woman is an individual, that she has 
either a mind or a soul, or that she is enti- 
tled to any growth. Yet perhaps the hard- 
iest of our assailants will not deny us the 
possession of a soul; and having once grant- 
ed that, they have granted all the rest; for 
in that case women are each as individual 
as men are, and being individuals, and hav- 
ing arrived at legal age, who is there with 
the moral or with any other right to utter 
an ipse dirit as to the way in which they 
shall walk, or fix their sphere for them oth- 
er than as they choose to fix it for them- 
selves? 

We presume that no woman ever dream- 
ed of denying that home was her sphere, al- 
though she may claim the right to put her 
own interpretation on the word “home.” 
There is no woman who does not know that 
she is or would be the happier for a hus- 
band’s love and the opportunity to love 
and rear their children with him. That 
there are women who are capable of having 
their houses well kept, their tables well 
served, their husbands well cared for, and 
their children well tanght and well reared 
in every respect, and are yet capable of do- 
ing something more, of following what is 
called a career, does not signify; for there 
are few of them, however greatly they yearn 
for art, or literature, or science, who would 
not sacrifice all hope of a career therein to 
their affections, if need were, and there are 
thousands of them who have done so; and 
all that women in the mass demand is that 
such sacrifice shall be made unnecessary, 
and that a woman may be allowed to be all 
she should be in a home, and all she would 
or could be elsewhere. 

And as for the home itself, it is an idle 
absurdity to say it will not be the hetter 
for the highest intellectual training its head 
ean have. Will not a brilliant and many- 
sided woman, with a mind ready to meet 
any emergency, direct the affairs of a house- 


| hold more finely than a stupid drudge with- 


out an idea of her own, incapable of doing 
anything better than her great-grandmo- 
ther did it, perhaps incapable of doing so 
well by reason of the accumulated besotted- 
ness of standing and stagnant stupidity? 
Certainly temper, money, comfort, pleasure, 
will all be found on the side of the house- 
mistress, where education has been of the 
higher order. 

It has long been the cnstom to talk of a 
man’s wanting to come home and put on 
his slippers and dressing-gown, both phys- 
ically and mentally, and needing no intel- 
lectual mate to help him do it; but that 
sort of talk which intimates that there is 
but one party to the home, and that one the 
man, ceases to have much value in the light 
of the now scarcely controverted admission 
that every woman is an individual, with the 
rights of one. Still, any one would suppose 
it self-evident that if a woman is allowed a 
career, she would be all the more fit, when 
evening came, for the dressing-gowned and 
slippered condition herself, and so all the 
more a genial mate for the husband seek- 
ing relaxation in his home. But whether 
she is or not does not hinder her right to 
make the most of the talent committed to 
her; and if her husband, fitted by the hab- 
its and precedents of centuries to have his 
own way, can not find his desired relaxation 
and let her have her normal development, 
there must be something wrong about his 
relaxation, and he had best relinquish or 
modify his long-descended habit, and take a 
little less of his own way and a little less 
relaxation with it. That one should do fla- 


| grant wrong for the sake of possible right 


to come from it is an old argument of the 








enemy of souls, and wrong could hardly be 
more flagrant than when it urges, for any 
reason whatever, the dwarfing and suffoca- 
tion of an intellect, be the same in the brain 
and being of male or female. 

To every created being identity is a sa- 
cred thing, and the last enormity that can 
be practiced is the sacrilege committed 
when another, withont right, and usually 
without reason, undertakes to interfere with 
it, to mould it, order its outgrowth, hamper, 
hinder, or command it, To every woman 
identity 18 as much as it is to every man, 
and that she should be coerced in its re- 
spect, or that the attempt at coercion should 
be made, is an outrage upon personality and 
upon the whole race, to say nothing of its 
being an outrage upon herself so long used 
to outrage. Neither men nor women will 
greatly heed such attempts, for to the cred- 
it of men in the aggregate be it said, and 
to that of their sense of justice, they as 
fully appreciate the advantage of education 
to women as women desire it; and we need 
nothing to testify to this further than the 
ardent endeavor which every father in the 
land makes to give his daughter the com- 
pletest education she can have, and fit her 
for any career she may pursue; for we may 
be sure that if a father expends the re- 
sourees of leisure, comfort, wealth, for his 
daughter, foregoing much himself for the 
sake of it, it is for what he thinks that 
daughter’s good; and if it is for the good of 
that daughter, it stands to reason that the 
same thing is for the good of all other men’s 
daughters, making merely increment or de- 
duction to meet the differentiation of differ- 
ent individuals. 





LAYING THE MODERN DINNER 
TABLE. 


rPHE table, after being drawn out to its proper 
length, should be covered with a cotton-flan- 
nel table-cloth—white if the table cover is the 
ordinary damask, red if the open work table- 
cover is be used. This broad cotton-flannel can 
be bought for eighty cents a yard. The table- 
cloth, if of white damask, should be admirably 
ironed, with one long fold down the middle, which 
must serve the butler for his mathematica] cen- 
tre. No one ean go astray in using fine white 
damask. If a lady chooses to have the more 
rare Russian embroidery, the gold embroidered 
on the open-work table-cloth, she can do so, but 
let her never put any table-cloth on her table 
that will not wash. The mixed-up things trimmed 
with velvet or satin or ribbon, which are occa- 
sionally seen on vulgar tables, are detestable. 

The butler then lays the red velvet carpet, or 
mat, or table-cloth—whatever it may be ealled— 
down the centre of the table, to afford a relief of 
color to the épergne. 

This isa mere fanciful adjunct, and may be used 
or not as the lady pleases. But it bas a very 
pretty effect over an open-work white table-cloth, 
and when the silver tray of the épergne is placed 
upon it. In many families there are silver 
épergnes which are heirlooms. These are al- 
most always used by their owners for old asso- 
ciation’s sake, with silver candlesticks and silver 
compotiers. But where the family do not possess 
these table ornaments, centre pieces of glass are 
used. The fashion of a flat basket of flowers, 
over which the guests could talk, has been dis- 
carded, and the ornaments of a dinner table are 
now all high, including the lamps and candelabra 
which at present replace gas. 

The table-cloth being laid, the centre and side 
ornaments placed, the butler sees to it that each 
footman has a clean towel on his arm, and he 
proceeds to unlock the plate chest and the glass 
closet. Measuring with his hand from the edge 
of the table to the end of his middle finger, he 
places the first glass. That line is followed 
around the table, and thus secures a uniform line 
for the water goblet, the claret, wine, hock, and 
champagne glasses, which are grouped about the 
water goblet. He then causes a plate to be set 
on at each place, one large enough to hold the 
majolica plate with the oysters which shall come 
later. One footman is detailed to fold the nap- 
kins, which should be large, thick, fine, and serv- 
iceable for this stage of the dinner, The nap- 
kins are not folded in any hotel device, but sim- 
ply so that they stand holding the roll or bread in 
a three-cornered pyramid. He then issues the 
knives, forks, and spoons, each of which is wiped 
by the footman with his clean towel, so that no 
dampness of his own hand shall mar their spark- 
ling cleanliness. These should be all of silver, 
two knives, three forks, and a soup spoon being 
the usual number laid at each plate. 

Before each plate is placed a little salt-cellar 
either of silver or of china, in some fanciful 
shape. Little wheelbarrows are a favorite. A 
carafe holding water should be put on very late, 
and be fresh from the ice chest. 

Very thin glasses are now used for choice 
sherry and Madeira, and therefore they are not 
always put on until the latter part of the dinner, 
unless the host is indifferent to their being 
broken, 

Menu-holders or card-holders of china or silver 
gilt are often placed before each plate, with a re- 
ceptacle for the card, on which the name of the 
guest and the bill of fare which he is to choose 
from are printed. These may be dispensed with, 
however, and the menu and name quietly laid on 
each plate. 

The butler now turns his attention to lis side- 
boards and tables whence he is to draw his sup- 
plies. Many people make a most ostentatious 





display of plate and china on their sideboards ; 
but if one has pretty things, why not show them ? 
The poorer and more modest have simply the 
things which will be needed on their sideboards 
at a dinner party. But there should be a row of 
large forks, a row of large knives, a row of small 
ditto, a row of table-spoons, sauce-ladles, dessert- 
spoons, fish-slice and fork, a few tumblers, rows 
of claret, sherry, and Madeira glasses, and the re- 
serve of dinner plates. 

On another table or sideboard should be the 
finger-bowls and glass dessert plates, the smaller 
spoons and coffee cups and sanecers. On the ta- 
ble nearest the door should be the carving-knives 
and the first dinner plates to be used. Here the 
head footman or the butler divides the fish and 
sends it around, carves the piece de résistance, the 
filet of beef, the haunch of venison, the turkey, or 
the saddle of mutton. It is from this side table 
that all the dinner is served. If the dining-room 
is small, the hostess can have this table in the 
hall or in an adjacent pantry. As the fish is be- 
ing served, the first footman pours Chablis, or some 
kind of white wine; with the soup, he serves sher- 
ry; with the roast, claret and champagne, asking 
each guest if he will take dry or sweet cham- 
pagne, 

As the plates are removed, they are not kept in 
the dining-room, but are sent to the kitchen im- 
mediately, a maid standing outside to carry them 
down, so that no disorder of the dinner reaches 
the senses of the guests, not even an unpleasant 
odor. As each plate is removed a fresh plate is 
put in its place—generally a very beautiful piece 
of Sévres, with flowers, faces, or landscape paint- 
ed on it. 

Sparkling wines, hock and champagne, are not 
decanted, but are kept in ice pails, and opened as 
required. On the sideboard is placed the wine 
decanted for use, which is poured as needed, and, 
after the game, decanters of choice Madeira and 
port are placed before the host, who sends them 
round to his friends. 

In England a very useful little piece of furni- 
ture, called a dinner wagon, is used. This is a 
series of open shelves, on which are placed the 
extra napkinseor serviettes used; for in England 
the first heavy napkin is allowed to drop, and 
with the Roman punch a more delicate napkin is 
served, with the game another, and with the ices 
still another. On this dinner wagon are placed 
all the dessert plates, and the finger-glass with 
doyloy under it on a glass plate. On the plate 
which is to serve for the ice is a gold ice-spoon. 
A silver dessert knife and fork are served with 
the finger-bowl and glass plate. This dinner 
wagon also holds the salad bowl and spoon, of 
silver, the salad plates, the silver bread-basket, 
in which should be thin slices of brown-bread 
and butter. A china dish in three compartments, 
with cheese and butter and biscuits to be passed 
with the salad, can also be placed on this dinner 
wagon, which, by-the-way, is a most useful insti- 
tution, and saves room in a small dining-room. 

The extra sauces, the jellies for the meats, the 
relishes, the radishes and celery, the olives and 
the sifted sugar—all things needed as accessories 
of the dinner table—can be put in this dinner 
wagon, or étageére, as it is called in France. 

No table-spoons should be laid on the table, 
excepting those used for soup, as the style of 
serving @ /a Russe precludes their being needed ; 
the cruets and casters and extra spoons are put 
on the sideboard. 

In waiting on a large dinner the average at- 
tendance is one servant to every three people, and 
when only a butler and one footman are kept, ad- 
ditional servants are hired. 

Previous to the announcement of the dinner, 
the footman places the soup tureens and the soup 
plates on the side table. As soon as the oysters 
are eaten, and the plates removed, the butler 
begins to help the soup, and sends it round by 
two footmen, one on each side, each carrying two 
plates, Each footman should approach the guests 
on the left hand, so that the right may be used 
for the taking of the plate. Half a ladleful of 
soup is quite enough to serve. 

Some ladies never allow their butler to do 
anything but to hand the wine, which he does at 
the right hand (not the left), asking each person 
if he will take Sauterne, dry or sweet cham- 
pagne, claret, Burgundy, and so on. But most 
accomplished butlers do both, and serve the soup, 
carve, and help to wine. It should never be given 
to an inexperienced servant to pour wine. It 
must be done briskly and neatly, and not explo- 
sively or carelessly. The overfilling of the glass 
should be avoided. And servants should be 
watched to see that they give champagne to those 
who wish it, and do not overfill glasses for ladies 
who rarely drink anything. 

A large plate basket or two for removing dirty 
dishes and silver are very necessary, and should 
not be forgotten. The butler rings a bell which 
goes to the kitchen when he wants anything sent 
up. After each entrée and every course he thus 
gives the cook a signal to send up the next course 
hot. 

Hot dinner plates are prepared when the fish 
is removed, and on these hot plates the butler 
serves all the meats, and the guests are served 
with hot plates before the entrées except pdté de 
foie gras, which must be served on a cold plate. 

Some discretion should be shown by the servant 
who passes the entrées. A large table-spoon 
and fork should he placed on the dish, and the 
dish should be held low, so the guest can help 
himself easily, the servant standing at the guest’s 
left hand. The servant should always have a 
small napkin over his hand as he passes the dish- 
es. A napkin should also be wrapped around the 
champagne bottle, as it is often dripping with 
moisture from the ice chest. It is the butler’s 
duty to make the salad, which he should do about 
a half-hour before dinner. There are now so 
many provocatives of appetite that it would seem 
as if we were all, after the manner of Heliogabalus, 
determined to eat and die. The best of these is 
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the Roman punch, which, coming after the heavy 
roasts, prepares the stomach and palate for the 
canvas-backs, Then comes the salad and cheese, 
then the ices and sweets, and then cheese savourie 
or cheese fondu. This is but toasted cheese in a 
very elegant form, and is served in little silver 
shells, sometimes as early as just after the oysters, 
but the favorite time is after the sweets. 

The dessert is followed by liqueurs, which should 
be handed by the butler, on a small silver waiter, 
and poured into very small glasses. When the 
ices are removed, a dessert plate of glass, with 
a finger-bowl, is placed before each person, with 
two glasses, one for sherry, the other for claret 
or Burgundy, and the grapes, peaches, pears, and 
other fruits can now be passed. After the fruits 
go round, the sugar-plums and a little dried gin- 
ger—a very pleasant conserve—are passed, before 
the coffee. 

Generally the lady of the house makes the sign 
for retiring, and the dinner breaks up. The gen- 
tlemen are left to wine and cigars, liqueurs and 
cognac, and the ladies retire to the drawing-room 
to chat, and the two parties take their coffee sep- 
arately. This is the best fashion, as one gets very 
tired at the end of a long dinner. 

In the selection for the floral decoration the 
lady of the house generally has the final voice. 
No flowers which have a very heavy fragrance 
should be used. That roses and pinks, violets 
and lilacs, should be used, goes without saying, 
for they are always delightful. The heavy trop- 
ical odors of jasmine, orange blossom, hyacinth, 
and tuberose should be avoided. A very pretty 
effect is to be obtained by using flowers all of 
one color, as the scarlet carnation, which, if used 
with the glancing crystal glass, has a beautiful 
result ; or one kind of rose, like the Jacqueminot. 

We have used the English term footman to 
indicate what is usually called a waiter in this 
country. A waiter in England is a hired hotel 
hand, not a private servant. 

The flowers, for fear that they may fade, are 
brought in just before the dinner is served, but 
the butler, of course, has calculated upon them. 
Much luxury is indulged in, in the shape of fa- 
vors for ladies, such as the bonbonniéres, painted 
ribbons, and reticules, fans covered with flowers, 
and all such fancies. These add ornament to the 
modern elegant dinner, which grows more and 
more luxurious every day. 

A lesser and still a favorite luxury is that of 
the toys, such as imitation musical instruments, 
crackers which make an unpleasant detonation, 
imitations of negro minstrels, balloons, flags, and 
pasteboard lobsters, toads, and insects, which are 
handed round for ladies to take home with them. 
These articles have ‘“‘no excuse for being” un- 
less to afford a lady an opportunity to spend 
more money: they are neither tasteful, luxurious, 
nor amusing. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 


MoE who have just returned from Paris 
announce that thereare no decided changes in 
the styles of new dresses, but that there are many 
small features that give an air of novelty. Many 
of the materials also of last season are retain- 
ed, and combined with others that are new; for 
instance, satins are by no means out of fashion, 
and in the new colors form the principal part 
of some of the most elegant dresses; brocades 
also appear again, and are especially favored by 
Worth, who uses them in large outline designs 
on satin, ottoman reps, and grenadine, and in 
smaller figures on checked silk grounds. The 
richest and softest colors are seen in the new 
dresses, and indeed color prevails almost to the 
exclusion of black, making it difficult to find en- 
tirely black dresses, as it is the French caprice 
to introduce amid the black either white or one 
of the new red shades—strawberry, raspberry, 
chaudron, or flame—or else the deep mandarin 
or other yellow tints. Short dresses abound, and 
in the entire importations of some of the largest 
houses not one full train is seen, the demi-train 
making the only variation from round skirts that 
escape the floor. These short skirts, whether of 
costly or of inexpensive fabrics, whether elabo- 
rately or simply draped, are almost invariably 
made on a narrow foundation skirt, with casings 
across the back for steel or bone springs, and 
the reader is reminded that a pattern and illus- 
tration of this foundation skirt was given in Ba- 
zar No. 13, Vol. XV. A cushion filled with hair 
is placed just below the belt and above the springs 
in many imported dresses, but this is unwhole- 
some and wari, and it is far better to arrange 
there bouffant draperies of lighter weight. 

The flounces on such skirts depend upon the 
arrangement of the drapery above for their depth, 
but they are afike all around the skirt, and though 
very simple must be very full, and give a finish as 
of a border at the foot. Gathered trimmings are 
effective and fashionable for summer dresses. A 
doubled ruffle or ruche of satin or ottoman silk 
trims the foot of plain skirts; this may be gath- 
ered by two rows in the middle, making a frill of 
the doubled bias material to turn each way, or 
else there may be two doubled ruffles turned 
downward, and lapping like two soft puffs. The 
lambrequin flounce in large festoons makes a 
wide and elaborate trimming for thin stuffs 
edged with lace; it is laid in box pleats between 
each curve, and has an upright heading of lace, 
fine pleating, or of gathered frills. Box-pleatings, 
the round organ pleats, loosely flowing wide pleats, 
fine pleats that are partly tucked, and the press- 
ed flat side pleats are all used again. 

For the draperies Madame Raymond announces 
the revival of apron over-skirts, a fashion that 
has never entirely disappeared here, and is seen 
on new dresses with short wrinkled full breadths 
for the slender, whose hips are too slight, or 
quite long, with low draping, for those who are 
more stout, while the diagonal Greek apron is 
used for all, and is made especially becoming to 





slight figures by the addition of the drooping 
puff about the waist. There are also stylish 
straight effects given to skirts by having three 
or four wide pleats down each side opening over 
a flat front of another material that has bows 
of ribbon almost covering it. When the short 
basques are not used with such skirts the pleats 
are transferred to the front instead of the sides, 
and the over-dress becomes a sort of demi-polo- 
naise extending in long peplum points quite plain 
on the hips and low on the skirt, with some soft 
drapery added to the middle of the back of the 
skirt to fill the space between the peplum sides. 
Sleeves slightly bouffant at the top are a decided 
feature of the new dresses, and there are many 
very full cuffs and other trimmings around the 
wrist, but these, as well as lace frills, or the puffs 
and slashes, must be very soft in order not to de- 
stroy the outline of the arm. The basques of 
Worth’s dresses have two or three welting cords 
on the edges, and are shorter than those made by 
other dressmakers ; they are also broader in the 
back, with always square corners, but fully pleat- 
ed and puffed between, and with less attention to 
linings and facings than others give; indeed, 
some of his arrangements are eccentric as well as 
original, for he often displays the selvedges of 
rich stuffs on conspicuous draperies on the bust 
or on the front breadths of skirts. To finish the 
neck and wrists, and to fill the triangular, point- 
ed, or square open necks, soft cream-tinted net 
like that of fine old Malines lace is used in dou- 
ble puffs, and sometimes very narrow velvet rib- 
bon is run in the top of these to tie them in 
place. There are also very full frills of three or 
four rows of crépe lisse scalloped or in leaf 
points on the edges for giving a touch of white 
around the neck, but all these inner trimmings 
are now very inconspicuous, only a slight glimpse 
of them being seen above the dress, 


A FEW MODELS. 


For the afternoon receptions, weddings, and 
other gayeties that follow Easter, Worth has sent 
over dresses of brocaded satin in outline leaf 
patterns of pepita yellow for the basque, with 
straight side pleats that open over a vest, and 
flat front of shrimp pink ottoman silk, on which 
are large bows of chaudron velvet ribbon. The 
pink ottoman appears also on the outside of the 
turned-over wired collar, which turns outward as 
well to show the brocade underneath, and also in 
the linings of the small tabs on the cuffs, which 
are doubled under to form loops. Dark copper 
red satin dresses have all that part of the skirt 
below the vertugadin puff covered with antique 
écru lace or a single deep fall of the new canvas 
embroidery ; the becoming surplice folds on the 
bust are of satin, with the écru lace inside, and 
at the throat a large tightly tied bow of the satin. 
Very dark mandarin orange sliades of plain satin 
have the fronts covered with brocades showing 
foliage of the new blue and green shades. A young 
lady’s dress of strawberry satin has a separate 
yoke of velvet that may be put inside the low 
round corsage, and transform it into a high cor- 
sage. The very long apron front, pointed to the 
foot of the skirt, has many wrinkles, and is 
trimmed with écru lace that looks like an heir- 
loom, but is really very new. Short mantles in 
visite shape, trimmed with lace, are made of the 
gay material of these costumes, and are worn with 
them, and there are shirred bonnets of the same 
with very full frills of lace on the brim. 


NUNS’ VEILING DRESSES, ETC. 


Plumetis and other brocaded nuns’ veiling 
dresses are made up in combination with the new 
écru embroideries on canvas, scrim, and muslin ; 
this seems a strange combination, but it is a sea- 
son of incongruous mixtures of materials, for 
silks and satins are trimmed with these canvas 
embroideries, velvets are on cotton satteens, and 
the Japanese foulards drape heavy velvet skirts. 
Ecru and Havana brown grounds, with terra-cotta 
figures, or brocaded with many olive, pale blue, 
and red shades, are stylish for nuns’ veiling dress- 
es that are made up over a satin Surah skirt of 
the color most conspicuous in the figures; the 
veiling is used for a Greek over-skirt, and there 
is a deep fall of the canvas embroidery that cov- 
ers all the satin skirt left visible; red velvet bows 
or rosettes and a vest of the embroidery are on 
the simple basque of the figured veiling. 

Lovers of novelty who have wearied of white 
nuns’ veiling find much that is new in the pale 
corn-flower blue shades and the dull red and 
green tints in which this sheer wool is now im- 
ported. Coral, shrimp, and strawberry pink 
dresses of nuns’ veiling, trimmed with darker red 
velvet ribbon, are liked by young ladies for aft- 
ernoon receptions, and will be worn in the coun- 
try in the summer. The reader will find one of 
the most fashionable designs for such a dress il- 
lustrated in Bazar No, 12; in this picture the ma- 
terial used is checked silk, but the model is liked 
for wool goods as well; its many loops and rows 
of velvet ribbon are marked features of new 
dresses. In the same number of the Bazar a 
dress of plain and India figured wool shows the 
arrangement of Greek over-skirts most in favor 
at present. There is also on the lower half of 
page 181 a picture of three figures that shows 
better than any words can describe the rounded 
Talma cape, the short basque with side-pleated 
back, the square postilion basque with box pleats, 
and the graceful manner of draping bouffant 
over-skirts. The reader who keeps a file of the 
Bazar can verify these stylish features among 
the imported spring dresses that will soon be dis- 
played by the modistes. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ AND GRADUATES’ DRESSES. 


Grenadine, gauze, China silks, crape, and Su- 
rahs are the fabrics chosen for the white dresses 
to be worn at spring weddings by bridemaids, 
while the simpler nuns’ veiling, India mulls, and 
French nainsooks are made up into Commence- 
ment-day dresses for “ fair girl graduates.” The 





white grenadines have armure grounds and new 
brocaded figures or raised flowers, and are made 
over satin Surah, and trimmed with silk embroid- 
ery or with lace. The short skirts have a wide 
lambrequin flounce, and there is an apron dra- 
pery that is festooned at the lower edge in three 
deep scallops that cover the front and side gores, 
and are held in the points between the scallops 
by erystal-beaded ornaments. The top of this 
apron is allowed to fall in a soft puff around the 
hips, and the back is bouffantly draped. The 
basque is very short, sharply pointed in front, 
broad and square-cornered behind, and is open 
in a triangle on the chest below the standing 
wired collar, which is covered with embroidery 
or with lace. The elbow sleeves are of the gren- 
adine without lining, and there are two very full 
frills of lace around them, and a crystal orna- 
ment. This is also a pretty model for the crape, 
silk muslin, and gauze dresses; but the Surahs 
are allowed to fall in large loose pleats below the 
vertugadin puff on the hips, and this pleat is 
widely edged with Oriental lace, or with the Va- 
lenciennes lace that comes in new designs. Ei- 
ther silk or satin Surah may be used for bride- 
maids’ dresses. There are jabots of lace on the 
basque, and full bunchy clusters of lace gathered 
at the foot as thick as a pleated ruche. Not 
many flowers are used on these white dresses, be- 
cause it is the fancy to introduce color by means 
of colored dresses for bridemaids. Shrimp pink 
is the favorite color if only one pair of colored 
dresses is used, but sky blue, salmon, pale mign- 
onette green, and rosy lavender dresses will ap- 
pear in the bridal procession. The fish-wife poke 
bonnets of straw braid plaited like baskets, very 
small capotes of flowers, or large Leghorn hats 
will be trimmed with velvet the color of the dress- 
es with which they are worn, and both flowers 
and feathers will be on the large hats. Tulle, 
embroidered all over with large daisies done in 
silk floss, with tufts of marabout feathers in the 
centre of each flower, is draped over white satin 
Surah dresses; with these the bridemaids will 
wear short tulle veils with a border of daisies 
next the hem. ° 

Very sheer mull with sprigs, dots, stars, or oth- 
er small figures is made up for young girls’ dress- 
es for graduating-day. The simplest designs are 
liked for these; such as a round skirt with three 
gathered flounces each seven inches deep, with 
lace three inches broad sewed on the edge; the 
apron front of the over-skirt represents three 
hemmed aprons with lace below each hem; a 
puff behind has long square ends edged with lace 
in three rows, and there are rosettes or tightly 
tied long-looped bows of ivory white ribbon on 
each side. The basque without lining has rows 
of insertion and lace forming a vest in front, 
with gathered rows like a fan behind. Or else 
there are surplice folds or gathers from the 
shoulder to the shirred clusters at the waist line, 
and frills of lace are in the pointed neck. The 
sleeves are high and round in the shoulders, ex- 
tend to the elbows, and have rows of insertion 
lengthwise or across the sleeve as best suits the 
arm, and full frills of the lace on the edge. Ro- 
sette bows of ribbon are down the front of the 
basque, above the fan of the back, on each sleeve, 
and sometimes on the left side of the neck. 
Cream white is chosen instead of chalk white, 
and there is a preference seen anew for deep 
tints, almost decided enough to be called écru, 
which means literally unbleached, but is often ap- 
plied to light tan-color. Loose flowing box pleats 
with lace or embroidery on the edge are used for 
mull dresses when gathered flounces are thought 
to add too much to the circumference. Wide 
insertion is placed in the spaces between the 
pleats. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLk, & Co. ; 
James McCreery & Co.; and Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Leapino Cambridge ladies, among whom are 
Mrs. AGassiz and Miss LONGPELLOW, are secur- 
ing subscriptions for the Harvard Annex. 

—Mr. CHaUNCEY WARNER, who founded the 
Warner Home for Little Wanderers at St. Al- 
bans, Vermont, is about to build and endow a 
free hospital at that place. 

—The life of MarGaret Futter for the series 
on “ American Men of Letters’ will be written 
by Mr. T. W. Hieetnson, who is now writing his 
historical sketches for HaRPER’s MAGAZINE in 
his pleasant Cambridge home. 

—The Rev. Jonn Corron, of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, who was the great-grandson of the 
great JOHN COTTON, was the great-grandfather 
of Mr. NATHANIEL THAYER, the lately deceased 
philanthropist. 

—FRANK MILLET, the artist, was a skillful mu- 
sician while at Harvard, and one of the members 
of the Pierian Sodality, as also in their day were 
Joun 8. Dwicut, Robert 8. WintTHROP, and 
others. 

—The sculptor of the bronze statue, lately un- 
veiled at the Sandwich Islands, of the Conqueror, 
KamMenaMena I., was the late THomas R. GOULD, 
called by some one the SHELLEY of sculptors. 
The chief wears a feather cloak and helmet, 
which were the distinguishing marks of a Ha- 
waiian prince. 

—The celebrated London surgeon Sir Henry 
THOMPSON is editing a vegetarian cookery book, 
he being himself a vegetarian and water-drinker. 

—Licutenant Powe ., of the Ninth Cavalry, 
is the only ex-Confederate soldier now an officer 
in the Union army. 

—Speaking of the “arm’’ of Mr. Wieetns’s 
storm, it is hinted that his storms are entirely 
’armless. 

—ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS was a devoted 
Presbyterian. He revised his own obituary. 

—Among the possessions of Chief-Justice Ap- 
PLETON, of Maine, are one hundred thousand 
acres of good timber land. 

—The Comte de Paris is the most modest one 
of the Orleans family, although their chief. He 
is shy, and carries his hands in his pockets; he 
is studious, and lives the life of an intelligent 
country gentleman. His wife is ambitious, 











and unmistakably the granddaughter of Queen 
CurisTina. Their only son, Lours PHILipps, 
aged thirteen, took several prizes at a late school 
examination. There are also three young daugh- 
ters. 

—Professor Grant ALLEN says that wheat 
eae, by origin, as a degenerate and degraded 
ily. 

—Nearly ninety thousand dollars is the amount 
of Mr. R. R. Spxinger’s gift to the College of 
Music, Cincinnati. 

—Joun G. WHITTIER writes to an Alabama 
teacher, whose scholars had a ‘“‘ Whittier Day,’ 
“Say to the dear young people under thy charge 
that, while I loved liberty and hated slavery, [ 
never had any but the kindest feeling toward 
the people of the South.’”? There is no truth 
whatever in the current statement that while 
WHITTIER retained all his antislavery verses, 
LowELL and Lone@reL_Low consented to the 
publication of editions for the South omitting 
such verses. 

—The leader of the extreme Left in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, Dr. CLEMENCEAU, taught 
French literature in a Hartford boarding-school 
at one time, and one of the pupils, Miss PLUMER, 
of Wisconsin, afterward became his wife. 

—Out of hali a hundred volunteers to com- 
mand the expedition soon starting for the relief 
of Lieutenant GreeLey and his party in the 
polar regions, the services of Lieutenant Ernst 
GARLINGTON have been accepted. 

—Hosert Herkomer has taken a studio in 
Boston, where he is painting the portraits of sev- 
eral Boston gentlemen. 

—Mrs. H. H. Jackson, accompanied by a law- 
yer, has gone to the Pacific slope to investigate 
affairs relating to land titles among the Califor- 
nia Indians. 

—The Queen offered to receive Mrs. JAMES 
Russe_t Lowe t privately if, owing to her ill 
health, she were unable to attend a public Draw- 
ing-room. 

—ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS never married, but 
it is reported that the lady he was in love with 
lived to regret her mistake. 

—In order to talk with the blind and deaf Ken- 
tucky poet Mr. Morrison Heapy, who wears a 
glove upon his hand with the alphabet printed 
on it, one must spell out one’s words by touch- 
ing the letters ou the glove. He is a fine chess- 
player. 

—The press of OWEN Lovesoy, which the foes 
of abolition threw into the Mississippi at Alton, 
Illinois, is in the office of the Belmond Herald. 

—Sir WiLttiam Harcourt, owing to threats 
regarding his personal safety, has a detective 
living in the house with him. He married a wid- 
owed daughter of Mr. Moriey. 

—As the nucleus for a fund establishing a 
public library and reading-room in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Mr. Henry G. MARQUAND has given 
fifty thousand dollars. 

—The Queen of Roumania is indifferent about 
what sort of fur she wears if it is only gray; the 
Empress of Russia chooses sable; the Empress 
of Austria, astrakhan; and the Archduchess 
STEPHANIE, otter. 

WaGNER’S house at Lucerne was filled with 
poor relations, they say, who came on a visit, 
and never went away. 

—Except a few pictures and statues, nothing 
at Windsor or Buckingham Palace belongs to 
the Queen personally rather than to the crown; 
but nearly everything at Balmoral and at Os- 
borne is her own. 

—Lord CoLeripeg, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, is to be the guest of the New York Bur Asso- 
ciation in the summer. 

—When Li Fu Yen, wife of the ex-Viceroy of 
the province of Chilli-le, was ill, her husband 
sent for Miss Dr. Howarp, who is established 
in Pekin, and is patronized by Chinese titled 
women. 





—M. RENAN says he would like to be buried 
under the palm-trees at Byblas, in Syria, beside 
his sister. 

—A fresh bunch of violets is placed on Gam- 
BETTA’S grave every morning, by order of a Paris 
journal, and Nice has appointed a special gar- 
dener to take care of the grave. 

—Prince Toomas, Duke of Genoa, who is about 
to marry the Princess IsaBeiia of Bavaria, lived 
in the house of Mrs. MATTHEW ARNOLD when a 
boy studying at Harrow. He is exceedingly shy, 
but a good sailor, and able to navigate his ship 
with any officer in the service. 

—Mrs. President TyLer dresses her hair pre- 
cisely as she did when a young bride in the 
White House. 

—The beautiful Mrs. IsHam Hornssy, of 
Washington, has lately become a grandmother, 
and consequently Judge Jere BLACk is a great- 
grandfather. 

—Mr. Irvine recently sent Mr. BoucicauLt 
an acknowledgment of a gift of American game: 
“Our verdict is, Perfect. Perfect terrapin; the 
finest soup known. Canvyas-backed ducks ethe- 
real.”’ 

—Don ALFonso JUAREZ, nephew of the fa- 
mous general, President JUAREZ, of Mexico, was 
lately found on the road near Sévres, France, 
in a starving condition. 

—Dr. Bunsen, the German chemist, has been 
elected Foreign Associate of the French Acad- 
emy, one of the highest positions in science, of 
which there are but eighteen. 

—For the discovery of a Northeast Passage, 
Baron NORDENSKJOLD, the Scandinavian ex- 
plorer, has notified the Dutch Minister at Stock- 
holm that he intends to claim the reward of- 
fered in 1596 by Holland, of twenty-five thou- 
sand guilders. 

—WAGNER left several great volumes of auto- 
biography. 

—The King of Bavaria has agreed to lend the 
orchestra and singers of the Munich Court The- 
atre for performances of Pursifal at Baireuth in 
July and August next. 

—Mr. Darwin refreshed his mind with Mrs. 
OLIPHANT’S novels, and often suid that people 
did not yet quite appreciate her. 

—The gallery in which fifty-one of Mr. Wats- 
TLER’S etchings are being exhibited in London 
is hung with golden yellow velvet and lemon 
yellow and white muslin; there are canary-col- 
ored chairs and fawn matting. The catalogue is 
a collection of the unfavorable criticisms re- 
ceived by the artist, and is printed in yellow, 
the black and white etchings are in white frames 
on a wall of white felt. His friends were asked 
to dress in harmonizing colors at the private 
view, attended by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. Although many of the pieces have mer- 
it, the exhibition as a whole is considered rather 
farcical. 
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Embroidered Ink- 
stand.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Tuts inkstand is faced 
with olive plush, and 
furnished with polished 
brass mountings. The 
plush on the face of the 
flap at the front is deco- 
rated with embroidery 
in a floral design exe- 
cuted with colored silks 
and gold thread. This 
flap is lined with olive 
satin inside, and pro- 
vided with loops for 
holding an eraser, pa- 
per-knife, and folder. 
Under it there is a shal- 
low drawer for post- 
al and correspondence 
ecards, and when let 
down, as shown in Fig. 
1, a compartment for 
paper and envelopes is 
disclosed. Two crystal 
ink-wells are let into 
the top, and between 
them, in front of the 
pen-rack, is a space for 
stamps, the cover of 
which bears a mono- 
gram in gold embroid- 





ery, executed in satin Fig, 3.—S 
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stitch with Japanese 
gold. ‘This is a conve- 
nient piece of furniture 
for the library table. 





SICILIENNE MANTLE.—Front. 
[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrern, No. 
3410: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, VIL, Figs. 30-34, 
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Fig. 1.—Emsnomerrp Inxstanp.—Oren.—[Sce Fig. 2.] 





Gauze axnp Lace CoLtar wirt 
JAROT. 
For description see Supplement. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
CROWDS. 

FRENCH crowd of ordinary 
LA. calibre is much more manage- 
able than an English one. Accus- 
tomed to be drilled and used to 
Faire la queue, the people keep well 
within bounds, and obey the soldiers 
and gens-d’armes with less trouble 
and more docility than do the English. 
The women of a French crowd are 
infinitely the most difficult portion to 
control. Petulant and irritable, ac- 
customed to absolute domestic au- 
thority and to the quasi-public life 
of business, French women are apt 
to hold themselves superior to law, 
and the rulers of the base crea- 
ture man, whose function is to serve 
and not to command. In a crowd 
they show themselves but too often 
selfish, tyrannical, caleulating, and 
irrepressible ; and are always ill- 
tempered and irritating, because ir- 
ritated. The note of an English 
crowd is the man’s deep bass; that 
of a French the woman’s shrill sharp 
treble. They quarrel with the gens- 
d’armes, and scold when they are 
brought back from forbidden spaces 
into their assigned ranks. They fall 
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First Communion Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 42-48. 














CaMEL’s-HaIR MantLe.—FRront. 
[For Back, see Page 213.]—Cur 
Pattern, No. 3411: Price, 

25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 49 and 50. 


foul of their own re- 
spective Alfonses and 
Adolphes, and make these 
wretched men responsible 
for the disappointment 
and humiliation following 
on their abortive attempt 
at rebellion against au- 
thority. If they have their 
young sons with them, 
they keep up a running 
fire of what we can only 
call, for want of a bet- 
ter word, “ nagging,” and 
make the féte, which 
should have been one of 
pure enjoyment only, but 
a mixed affair to these 
young martyrs. Perhaps, 
however, use has blunted 
their sensibilities to a cer- 
tain extent, and they can 
bear the recriminations of 
“ma mére” with a better 
grace than our rougher 
lads would show. The 
main characteristic of a 
French crowd is the rest- 
less petulance of the wo- 
men and the acquiescence 
of the men—the arbitrary 
authority of the police and 
the soldiers keeping the 
ground, and the docility 
of the people whom they 
brutalize and command— 
and altogether a quieter, 
less turbulent, more man- 
ageable set of citizens 
than our own; but, let a 














Fig. 1.—Sicttrenne Mantie.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIT., Figs. 30-84, 





Fig. 2.—Fovtarp Dress. 
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For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs, 23-25. 





VELVET COLLAR AND PLASTRON. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 26-28. 


spark once fall among them, and 
then the restraint to which they sub- 
ject themselves by long habit and 
national manners will be where burn- 
ed tow is—a mere name, no more— 
with a payment to be made to a cer- 
tain creditor, who generally demands 
to the last farthing of his dues. 

The best-bred crowd of all, the 
best-tempered and the most gen- 
tle, is the Italian. A remonstrance 
against pressing and pushing, made 
with courtesy, will procure you in- 
stant courteous relief. A “conta- 
dina” will probably protect you if 
you are a woman, and her husband 
will yield you his place; and, if you 
can stand his garlic and do not ob- 
ject to his ignorance of soap and 
avoidance of water, he will do his 
best to make you comfortable, and 
to see that you are well cared for by 
mounting close guard over your per- 
son. The people who push and el- 
bow their way in an Italian crowd 
are mostly the American and English. 
It is a sad admission to make, but it 
is the truth. When a well-dressed 
woman squares her elbows, and sets 
herself to dislodge you that she may 
take your standing, be sure she is not 
an Italian. She may be a German, or 
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she may be a Frenchwoman, or, more likely than 





either, a wandering member of the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking countries ; but she is not an Italian. 
An Italian, if she wanted to pass you, would say 
some little word of politeness: “ permesso,” or 
“di grazia,” or “seusi.” She would remember 
that you were human, and not treat you as if you 
were a log; but these others would think only 
of themselves, and you would be to them the 
mere obstacle to be pushed aside with no more 
ceremony than if you were of wood. To their 
own women Italian men are wonderfully kind. 
They have the whip-hand of them in all things 
as yet; and as women are much beloved in Italy, 
though with very few rights, they get their own 
way in the end all the same as if they took it 
and it was not granted. In a crowd they are 
noticeably quiet. They are not disobedient to 
authority as the English—not petulant and com- 
plaining as the French. They are always accom- 
panied by men who take care of them, or by some 
older woman who restrains them. Hence they 
are a pacific element in an Italian crowd, and 
help to the maintenance of order. An Italian 
crowd, too, is better dressed than an English; 
and, though destitute of blouses, with more cir- 
cumstance of costume than the French. The 
“contadini’” and “contadine” give their own 
value to the rest; and the fondness of the women 
for bright handkerchiefs and white sleeves helps 
greatly to the composition of the picture. There 
is an odd democratic spirit in an Italian crowd, 
and a strange mingling of classes not seen else- 
where, as when a gorgeous creature, all in or- 
ders and uniform, exchanges “ hand-shakes” with 
a modest citizen meekly standing in a rather 
dusty and threadbare overcoat, and looking cer- 
tainly like no one in particular, while you wonder 
at the familiarity between this resplendent human 
peacock and this barn-door fowl. 

We repeat it again: the best behaved crowd 
of all is the Italian. It is the quietest, the gen- 
tlest, the most considerate, the least impatient. 
But it is also the most languid and the most 
difficult to rouse to enthusiasm. It smiles, but it 
does not laugh ; it applauds, but it does not cheer ; 
it accepts, but it does not participate ; but in its 
greed after pleasure it neither half stifles you 
with close pressing, nor half murders you with 
hard knocks ; and it does not forget that you are 
a woman with less strength than itself, or a man 
with equal rights, when it cranes its neck to see 
the show over the shoulders of those who stand 
in the first ranks, and does not attempt to dis- 
possess the present holders of coigns of vantage 
that it may put itself in their place. 








Hanging Pincushion. 
Tue case for this pincushion is cut of white 
muslin in the shell shape shown in the illustra- 
tion, then is sewed up, and stitched to form five 
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Fig. 1.—Camet’s-Hamr Mantie. 
Back.—[ For Front, see Page 212. 
Cur Pattern, No. 3411: Price, 
25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, X., Figs. 49 and 50. 


Fig. 2.—Casnwerr anp Satin Mer- 
VEILLEUX Dress.—Front.—[ For 
Back, see Page 221.]|—Cur Pattern, 
No. 3407: PotonatsE anp TRIMMED 
Skirt, 25 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Youna Lapy’s Eventna Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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compartments, which are stuffed with sawdust. 
The outside covering is old-gold satin, that for 
the top being embroidered in single sprays, one 
on each scallop. The fleurs-de-lis are worked in 
shades of pink silk and the stems in olive. Twist- 
ed old-gold silk cord is set around the edge and 
between the scallops, and is formed into a loop 
by which to hang it. Pompons made of old-gold 
wool mingled with blue and pink silk finish the 
scallops and corners as shown in the illustration. 





Clothes-Basket. 


Tuts ornamental clothes-basket, designed for 
bedroom use, is stained a light brown color, and 
decorated with a cretonne hanging and crochet 
bands and edgings. The hanging consists of a 
three-cornered piece of figured cretonne, the de- 
sign of which is outlined in olive tinselled cord, 
and picked out with fancy stitches in colored 
silks. It is bordered with a two-inch band of 
maroon velveteen, on which a vine is embroider- 
ed in colored silks, and edged with a crochet 
lace in olive wool and tinselled cord. To work 
this lace crochet the first row with a double work- 
ing thread, one of tinselled cord and one of olive 
wool, either Germantown or zephyr; crochet al- 
ternately 1 ch. (chain stitch) and 1 picot, consist- 
ing of 5 ch. and 1 sc. (single crochet) on the first 
of them; work in this manner until the founda- 
tion is long enough, and then add four rounds 
with wool only, in each of which work a se. around 
the next picot and 5 ch. alternately, but widen at 
the middle of the lace to form a point. The 
basket is lined with olive cotton satteen, and 
bands of satteen are drawn in and out through 
the open stripes in the rounded cover. A cro- 
chet vine worked with olive wool and tinselled 
cord is set over each of these satteen bands, 
For each leaf of the vine crochet a foundation of 
12 ch., and going back over it, pass the first 
stitch, and work 1 se., 1 short double crochet, 2 
double crochet, 2 treble crochet, 2 double crochet, 
1 short double crochet, and 1 se. on the next 10 
stitches, closing with a slip stitch on the last; 
work another leaf in the same manner to come 
opposite the first, then 5 ch. for the stem, and 
proceed with the next pair of leaves, continuing 
until the band is long enough, For the rosettes 
fastened on the top and sides of the cover work 
7 loops, each composed of 10 ch. and 1 se. on the 
first of them, close with 1 se. on the first stitch 
of the first loop, and set a ball made of colored 
wool at the centre. A band similar to the edging 
at the bottom of the hanging is set like a binding 
around the edge of the cover, and the upper edge 
of the basket is studded with small balls in olive 
wool mingled with brighter colors. Clusters of 
larger balls festooned with crochet cord are on 
the sides and feet of the basket and on the 
hanging. 








Casamere Hovse Dress.—Cvut Patrrrn, No. 3409: Basque. 
Over-Skrrt, aND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IT., Figs, 5-14. 
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YOLANDE. 
[Continued from front page.) 


Scotch songs was wide in that district, though 
it was not every one whom she would honor. And 
her singing was strangely effective. She had but 
little of a voice; she crooned rather than sang; 
but she could give the words a curiously pathetic 
quality; and she had the natural gift of knowing 
what particular airs she could make tell, 

She laid her hand on Yolande’s arm, as if to 
ask for attention : 

“*The aun rises bright in France, 

And fair sets he; 

But he has tint the blink he had 
In my ain countrie. 

It’s no my ain ruin 
That weets aye my e’ 

But the dear Marie I left behind 
Wi’ sweet bairnies three.’ 

Ye've no heard that before ? 

“Ohno. It is a very sad air, 
—that is French.” 

“ Well, ye see, the French and the Scotch were 
very thick* in former days, and Marie was a 
common name in Scotland. I am told they spoke 
nothing but French at Holyrood; and the young 
gentlemen they were all for joining the French 
service 

*‘ But is there no more of the song, Mrs. Bell ?” 

“Oh, ay, there are other two verses. But it’s 
no for an auld wife like me to be singing havers.” 

* Please,” 

“Very well, then: 


But why Marie ? 


“*The bud comes back to summer, 

And the blossom to the tree, 

But I win back, oh, never, 
To my ain countrie. 

Gladness comes to many, 
Sorrow comes to me, 

As I look o’er the wide ocean 
To my ain countrie. 


“ Fu’ bienly low'd my ain hearth, 
And smiled my. ain Maric: 

Oh, I've left my heart behind 
In my ain countrie! 

Oh, I'm leal to high heaven, 
Which aye was leal to me, 

And it’s there I'll meet ye a’ soon, 
Frae my own countrie,’ ’t 


“Tt is a beautiful air—but so sad,” Yolande 
said. And then she added, slyly, “ And now ‘ Ai- 
kendrum.’” 

But Mrs. Bell doggedly refused. 

“T tell ye it’s no for an auld wife like me to 
be fashing with such blethers ; it’s for young las- 
sies when they're out at the herding. And I 
hope, now, that ye are no likely to put any ‘ Ai- 
kendrum’ notions into Mr. Melville’s head. Let 
him stay where he is. Maybe we'll get him a bet- 
ter stancet in the country-side soon: stranger 
things have come to pass.” 

“T9” said Yolande ; “is it likely I should wish 
him to goaway? Perhaps you do not know, then, 
that Lam going to live in this neighborhood—no ?” 

“Oh, indeed ; is that possible, noo ?” said Mrs. 
Bell—and she would say no more. She was her- 
self most kindly and communicable; but always 
she preserved a certain reserve of manner in a 
case like this—it was not her “ place” to betray 
curiosity. However, Yolande was quite frank. 

“Oh yes,” said the young lady, cheerfully. 
“Of course I must live here when Iam married ; 
and of course, too, I look forward to seeing Mr. 
Melville always. He will be our nearest friend 
—almost the only one. But it is so difficult to 
catch him. Either he is in the school, or he is 
up at the water-wheel—why, this moment, now, 
if I could see him, I would ask him to drive out 
to Allt-nam-ba, when the carriage comes, and 
stay to dine with us.” 

“I wish ve would—eh, I wish ye would, my 
dear young leddy !” the old dameexclaimed. “ For 
the way he goes on is just distressing. Not a set- 
tled proper meal will he sit down to; nothing 
but a piece of cold meat aye to be standing by. 
There it is—in there among they smelling chem- 
ical things—day and night there must aye be the 
same thing on the side table waiting for him— 
some cold meat, a bit o’ bread, and a wee, scrimp- 
it, half-pint bettle o’ that fushionless claret 
wine that is not one preen point better than vin- 
egar. And then when he gives the bairns a day’s 
holiday, and starts away for Loch-na-lairige—a 
place that no one has ever won to but the shep- 
herds—not a thing in his pocket but a piece o’ 
bread and cheese. How he keeps up his strength 
—-a big-boned man like that—passes me. If ye 
want to anger him, that’s the way to do it—com- 
pel him to sit doon to a respectable meal, and get 
the lasses to prepare a few things for him in a 
clever kind o’ way, as ye would get in any 
Christian house. Well, many a time I think if 
that’s the mainner they train young men at Ox- 
ford they would be better brought up at another 
place. And what is the use of it? His means 
are far beyond his wants—I take care there is no 
wastefulness in the housekeeping, for one thing ; 
and even if they were not, is there not my mon- 
ey ?—and a proud woman I would be that day 
that he would take a penny of it.” 

At this moment the object of these remarks 
came out of the laboratory—a small building 
standing at right angles with the house—and he 
was buttoning his coat as if he had just put it on. 

“ Good-afternoon, Miss Winterbourne,” said he, 
and he seemed very pleased to see hér as he took 
her hand for a second. “I thought I heard:your 
voice. And I have got a word of approval for 
you.’ 

“Oh, indeed ?” said she, ling’; 
ally his school-master air and his chhdiabending 
frankness amused her. 

“T had a look over my herbarium last night : 
you have been very careful.” 

“You ht I should not be?” 

“I did pot know. But if there had been any 
confusion or mischief done, I should not have 








* Thick—intimate. 
t The words of this mee s - by Allav Cunningham ; 
~ music is an old 
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mentioned it—no, probably I should have let you 
have your will; only I would never have allowed 
any one else to go near the place; so you see 
you would have been inflicting injury on an un- 
known number of persons in the future.” 

“But how wrong not to teli me!” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, you have been careful enough. Indeed, 
you have taken unnecessary trouble. It is quite 
enough if the different genera are kept separate ; 
it is not necessary that the species should follow 
in the same order as they are in the Flora. You 
must not give yourself that trouble again.” 

“When the dog-cart comes along,” said she, 
“| hope you will drive out with me to Allt-nam- 
ba, and spend the evening with us.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“No, I am scheming,” she said. “The truth 
is, the fish-monger at Inverness has disappointed 
me—no, no, no, Mrs. Bell, on the whole he has 
been very good ; but this time there is a mistake ; 
and do you think, Mr. Melville, if you were taking 
your rod you could get me a few trout out of the 
loch on the way home? Is it too much to ask ?” 

He glanced at the sky. “I think we might 
manage it,” said he, “though it is rather clear. 
There may be a breeze on the loch; there gener- 
ally is up there. But what we ought to do is to 
set out now and walk it; and let the trap pick 
us up at the loch, Can you walk so far?” 

‘“T should think so!” said Yolande. “ And be 
delighted too.” 

“Well, I will go and get my rod and basket. 
Then as we go along I can tell you the names of 
any plants you don’t know; or answer any ques- 
tions that may be puzzling you. Don’t be afraid 
to ask. I like it. It helps to keép one’s recol- 
lections clear. And I never laugh at ignorance ; 
it is the pretense of knowledge that is contempt- 
ible.” 

They did not, however, talk botany exclusively 
as they walked away from Gress on this beauti- 
ful afternoon; for he very speedily discovered 
that she knew far more about him and his fami- 
ly and his affairs than he could possibly have im- 
agined. 

“ The days in Egypt were long,” she explained, 
“and the Master used to tell me all about this 
neighborhood, until, when I came to it, everything 
seemed quite familiar.” 

“ You have been a great traveller,” he said. 

“Yes, we have travelled about a good deal. 
And you ?” 

“Not much. I think Iam too lazy. The kind 
of travelling that I enjoy is to sit out in the gar- 
den of a summer evening, in an easy-chair, and 
to watch the sunset, and perhaps the moon slow- 
ly rising—” 

“But you said travelling,” she said. 

“Well, you are hurling along at a rate of 
68,000 miles an hour ; isn’t that quick enough for 
anything ?” he said, laughing. 

“It is a cheap way of travelling,” said she, 
with a smile. 

“That is why it suits me.” 

“ But you don’t see much.” 

“No! Not when you can watch the stars ap- 
pear one by one over the hill-tops?. Don’t vou 
think they are as interesting as the shops in the 
Palais Royal? They are more mysterious, at 
all events. It does seem odd, you know, when 
you think of the numbers of human beings all 
over the world—the small, tiny creatures—stick- 
ing up their little tin tubes at the midnight sky, 
and making guesses at what the stars are made 
of, and how they came to be there. It is a pa- 
thetic kind of thing to think about. I faney I 
roust try a ‘Zulu’ and a ‘ March Brown.’” 

This startling non sequitur was caused by the 
fact that by this time they had reached the loch, 
and that he frequently thought aloud in this 
fashion, heedless of any incongruity, and heedless 
also of his companion. He sat down on a lump 
of granite, and took out his fly-book. 

“ Won't you walk on to the lodge, Miss Winter- 
bourne?” said he. “I am going to drift down 
in the boat, and it will be slow work for you.” 

“T will wait on the bank,” said she, “and 
watch. Do you not understand that I am seri- 
ously interested ?” 

“Then you will see whether I get any. It is 
a sport,” he added, as he was selecting the flies, 
“that there is less to be said against than shoot. 
ing, Limagine. I don’t like the idea of shooting 
birds, especially after I have missed one or two. 
Birds are such harmless creatures. But the fish 
is different—the fish is making a murderous snap 
at an innocent fly, or what he thinks to be a fly, 
when a little bit of steel catches him in the very 
act. It serves him right, from the moral point 
of view.” 

“ But surely he is justified in trying to get his 
dinner,” said she. ‘Just as you are doing now.” 

“Well, I will put on a jay’s wing also,” said 
he, “and if they don’t like one or other of those 
nice wholesome little dishes, we must try them 
with something else.” 

As it happened, however, the trout seemed dis- 
posed to rise to anything, for it was a good fish- 
ing afternoon—warm, with a light wind ruffling 
the surface of the loch. By the time the dog- 
cart came along he had got close on two dozen 
in his basket, averaging about three to the pound, 
so that a selection from them would do very well 
for dinner; and when he got ashore, and got into 
the trap, Yolande thanked him: for them very 
prettily, while he, on the other hand, said that 
the obligation was all on his side. 

“ Why do you not come oftener, then ?” she said, 
as they were driving along up the wide glen. 

“T might be depriving some one else of the use 
of the boat,” he answered. 

“No, no; how can that be?” she insisted. 
“They are all day up the hill. Why do you not 
come to the loch every afternoon, and then come 
in and spend the evenings with us? Mrs, Bell 
says you do very wrong about your food, not hav. 
ing proper meals at proper times, Now we are 
always very punctual; and if you came in and 
dined with us, it would teach you good habits.” 





“You are too kind, Miss Winterbourne,” said 
he. “But please don’t think that I have forgot- 
ten the invitation you gave me the other night. 
I could not be so ungrateful as that.” 

“ And what is the use of remembering, if you do 
not act on it ?” said she; but she could not lecture 
the school-master any further just then, for they 
had arrived at the wooden bridge, and she had to 
let the cob go very cautiously over that primitive 
structure. 

After dinner that evening Mr. Winterbourne 
begged to be excused for a short time, as he had 
a letter to write that he wished posted at White- 
bridge the same night. This was the letter: 


“ ALLT-NAM-BA, August 15. 

“Dear SHortLanps,—I am sending you a cou- 
ple of brace of birds, and would send you more 
but that I can see that my future son-in-law re- 
gards these bequests with great disfavor; and 
as it is in my interest that he is trying to make 
as much as he can out of the shooting, I don’t 
like to interfere with his economical exertions. 
Prudence in a young man should be encouraged 
rather than checked. I hope you will not be 
later than the 20th. I shall be glad to have you 
here. The fact is, I have been torturing myself 
with doubts and questions which may appear to 
you uncalled for. I hope they are uncalled for. 
Indeed, to all appearance, everything is going on 
well. Yolande is in the brightest spirits, and is 
delighted with the place, and young Leslie seems 
very proud of her and affectionate. The only 
thing is whether I should not have put the whole 
facts of the case before him at the outset, and 
whether I am not bound in honor to do so now, 
before the serious step of marriage is taken. I 
don’t know. I am afraid to do it, and afraid of 
what might happen if I remain silent. There is 
a young man here, a Mr. Melville, who was Les- 
lie’s tutor, and who remains his intimate associate 
and friend. He is very highly respected about 
here, and, as I judge, seems to deserve the high 
opinion every one has of him. What I am think- 
ing of now is the propriety of laying the whole 
affair before him, as Leslie’s nearest friend. He 
knows the other members of the family also. I 
could trust him to give an honest opinion; and 
if he, knowing all the circumstances of the case, 
and knowing Leslie, and the ways of the family, 
were to think it unnecessary to break. silence, 
then I might be fairly justified in letting the 
thing be as it is. Do you not think so? But 
you will answer this question in person—not 
later than the 20th, I hope. 

“For a long time I thought that if only Yo- 
lande were married and settled quietly in the 
country there would be no further need for anx- 
iety; but now I can not keep from speculating 
on other possibilities, and wondering whether it 
would not be better to prevent any future ground 

of plaint and quent unhappiness by tell- 
ing the whole truth now. Surely that might be 
done without letting Yolande know. Why should 
she ever know ? 

“Tf you can leave on the night of the 18th, you 
will reach Inverness next forenoon, and catch the 
3 p.m. boat down the Caledonian Canal. Most 
likely you will find Yolande waiting for you at 
the pier; she likes driving. Our prospects for 
the 20th are fairly good; there is more cover for 
black game up those mountainous corries than I 
could have expected. We shoot all we find, as 
they don’t stop here through the winter. On the 
12th we had sixty-eight brace grouse, one ptar- 
migan, one snipe, and a few mountain hares; on 
the 13th, seventy-one brace grouse, and also some 
hares ; yesterday it was wet and wild, and we only 
went out for an hour or so in the afternoon— 
nine brace ; to-day was fine, and we got sixty-two 
brace grouse and one and a half brace ptarmi- 

n. Young Leslie is about the best all-round 
shot I have ever seen—cool and certain. I think 
I get more nervous year by year; but then he is 
a capital hand at redeeming mistakes, and that 
gives one a little more confidence. A stag and 
three hinds passed close by the lodge late last 
night—at least so the shepherds say. 

“]T know you won’t mind my asking you to 
bring some little trifle or other for Yolande, just 
to show that you were thinking of ler. She will 
meet you at Fovers pier. 

“Yours faithfully, 





G. R. Wintersourne.” 


a 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“IM WALD UND AUF DER HEIDE.” 


Next morning there was a sudden call on Mr. 
Winterbourne to dismiss these fears and anxie- 
ties. The litthe community away up there in the 
solitude of the hills was suddenly thrown into vi- 
olent-commotion. A young gillie who had been 
wandering about had come running back to the 
bothy, declaring that he had seen a stag go into 
the wood just above the lodge; and of course 
the news was immediately carried to the house, 
and instantly the two gentlemen came out—Mr. 
Winterbourne eager and excited, the Master of 
Lynn not quite 80 sure of the truth of the report. 
Dunean, to tell the truth, was also inclined to 
doubt ; for this young lad had until the previous 
year been a deck hand on board the Dunara 
Castle, and knew a great deal more about skarts 
and sea-gulls than about stags. Moreover, the 
shepherds had been through the wood this same 
morning with their dogs. However, it was de- 
termined, after much hurried consultation, not 
to miss the chance if there was a chance. — The 
day, in any case, threatened to turn out badly; 
the clouds were coming closer and closer down; 
to drive this wood would be a short and practi- 
cable undertaking that would carry them on con- 
veniently to lunch-time. And so it was finally 
arranged that Mr. Winterbourne should go away 
by himself to a station that he knew, command- 
ing certain gullies that the stag, if there was a 
stag, would most likely make for ; while the Mas- 
ter would stay behind, and, after a calculated in- 





terval, go ; aoe the wood with Duncan and the 
beaters 

In the midst of all this Miss Yolande suddenly 
made her appearance, in a short-skirted dress, 
thick boots, and deer-stalker’s cap. 

“What do you want ?” her father said, abrupt- 
ly, and with a stare. 

“Tam going with you,” was her cool answer. 

“Indeed you are not.” 

“Why not, then ?” 

“Women going deer-stalking !” he exclaimed. 
“What next ?”’ 

“Can I not be as quiet as any one? Why 
should I not go with you? I have climbed the 
hill many times, and I know very well where to 
hide, for Duncan showed me the place.” 

“Go spin, you jade, go spin!” her father said, 
as he shouldered the heavy rifle, and set off on 
the long and weary struggle up the hill. 

Yolande turned to the Master. 

“Ts he not unkind !” she said, in a crest-fallen 
way. 

“Tf I were you,” said he, laughing, “I would 
go all the same.” 

“Should I do any harm? Is it possible that 
I could do any harm ?” she asked, quickly. 

“Not a bit of it. What harm could you do? 
There is room for a dozen people to hide in that 
place ; and if you keep your head just a little bit 
above the edge, and keep perfectly still, you will 
see the whole performance in the gully below. 
If there is a stag in the wood, and if J don’t get 
a shot at him, he is almost sure to go up through 
the gullies. You won’t scream,I suppose? And 
don’t move: if you move a finger he will see you. 
And don’t tumble into too many moss-holes, Yo- 
lande, when you are crossing the moor, And 
don’t break your ankles in a peat-hag. And 
don’t topple over the edge when you get to the 
gullies.” 

“Do you think you will frighten me? No; I 
am going as soon as papa is out of sight.” 

“Oh, you can’t go wrong,” said he, good-na- 
turedly. “The only thing is, when you get to 
the top of the hill, you might go on some three 
or four hundred yards before crossing the moor, 
so as to keep well back from the wood.” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said Yolande. ‘I under- 
stand very well.” 

Accordingly, some little time thereafter, she 
set out on her self-imposed task; and she was 
fully aware that it was a fairly arduous one. 
Even here at the outset it was pretty stiff work ; 
for the hill rose sheer away from the little pla- 
teau on which the lodge stood, and the ground 
was rugged in some parts and a morass in oth- 
ers, while there was an abundance of treacher- 
ous holes where the heather grew long among 
the rocks. But she had certain landmarks to 
guide her. At first there was a sheep track ; 
then she made for two juniper bushes; then for 
certain conspicuous bowlders; then, higher up, 
she came on a rough and stony face where the 
climbing was pretty difficult; then by the edge 
of a little hollow that had a tree or two in it; 
and then, as she was now nearly at the top, and 
as there was a smooth bowlder convenient, she 
thought she would sit down for a minute to re- 
gain her breath. Far below her the lodge and 
its dependencies looked like so many small toy- 
houses ; she could see the tiny figures of human 
beings moving about; in the perfect silence she 
could hear the whining of the dogs shut up in the 
kennel. Then one of those miniature figures 
waved something white; she returned the signal. 
Then she rose and went on again; she crossed a 
little burn; she passed along the edge of some 
steep gullies leading away down to the Corrie-an- 
Eich, that is, the Corrie of the Horses; and 
finally, after some further climbing, she reached 
the broad, wide, open, undulating moorland, from 
which nothing was visible but a wilderness of 
bare and bleak mountain-tops, all as silent as the 
grave. 

She had been up here twice or thrice before ; 
but she never came upon this scene of vast and 
voiceless desolation without being struck by a 
sort of terror. It seemed away out of the world. 
And on this morning a deeper gloom than usual 
hung over it; the clouds were low and heavy; 
there was a brooding: stillness in the air. She 
was glad that some one had preceded her: the 
solitude of this place was terrible. 

And now as she set out to cross the wild moor- 
land she discovered that that was a much more 
serious undertaking than when she had a friend- 
ly hand to lend her assistance from time to tinie. 
This wide plain of moss and bog and heather 


was intersected by a succession of peat-hags, the ° 
oozy black soil of which was much more easy to 


slide down into than to clamber out of. The 
Master of Lynn had. taught her how to cross 
these hags: one step down, then.a spring across, 
then her right hand grasped by his right hand, 
then her elbow caught by his left hand, and she 
stood secure on the top of the other bank. But 
now, as she scrambled down the one side, so she 
had to scramble up the other, generally laying 
hold of a bunch of heather to help her; and as 
she was anxious not to lose her way, she made a 
straight course across this desert waste, and did 
not turn aside for drier or smoother ground, as 
one better acquainted with the moor might have 
done. However, she struggled on bravely. The 
first chill struck by that picture of desolation had 
gone. She was thinking more of the deer now. 
She hoped she would be up in time. She hoped 
her father would get a chance. And of course 
she made perfectly certain that if he did-get a 
chance he would kill the stag; and then there 
would be a joyful procession back to the lodge, 
and a rare to-do. among the servants and the gil- 
lies, with perhaps a dance in the evening to the 
skirl of Duncan’s pipes. 

All at once a cold wind began to blow; and 
about a minute thereafter she had no more idea 
of where she was than if she had been in. the 
middle of the Atlantic. The whole world*had 


been suddenly shut out from her; all she could 
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see was a yard or two, either way, of the wet moss 
and heather. This gray cloud that had come along 
was raw to the throat and to the eyes; but it did 
not deposit much moisture on her clothes; its 
chief effect was the bewilderment of not seeing 
anything. And yet she thought she ought to go 
on. Perhaps she might get out of it. Perhaps 
the wind would carry it off. And so she kept on 
as straight as she could guess, but with much 
more caution, for at any moment she might, fall 
into one of the deep holes worn by the streams 
in the peat, or into one of the moss-holes where 
the vegetation was so treacherously green. 

But as she went on and on, and could find no- 
thing that she could recognize, she grew afraid. 
Moreover, there was a roaring of a water-fall 
somewhere, which seemed to her louder than any- 
thing she had heard about there before. . She be- 
gan to wonder how far she had come, and to fear 
that in the mist she had lost her direction, and 
might be in the immediate neighborhood of some 
dangerous precipice. And then, as she was look- 
ing all round her helplessly, her heart stood still 
with fright. There, away in that vague pall that 
encompassed her, stood the shadow, the ghost, of 
an animal, a large, visionary thing, motionless and 
noiseless, at a distance that she could not compute. 
And now she felt sure that that was the stag they 
were in search of; and, strangely enough, her 
agony of fear was not that she might by accident 
be shot through being in the neighborhood of the 
deer, but that she might by some movement on 
her part scare it away. She stood motionless, her 
heart now beating with excitement, her eyes fixed 
on this faint shade away in there, in the gray. It 
did not move; she did not move. She kept her 
hands clinched by her side, so that she should 
not tremble. She dared not even sink into the 
heather and try to hide there. But the next mo- 
ment she had almost screamed; for there was a 
hurried rushing noise behind her, and as she (in 
spite of herself) wheeled round to face this new 
danger, a troop of phantoms went flying by—aw- 
ful things they appeared to be until, just as they 
passed her, she recognized them to be humble 
and familiar sheep. Moreover, when she saw 
that other animal out there disappear along with 
them—the whole of them looming large and mys- 
téerious in this cloud-world—she made sure that 
that had been a sheep also, and she breathed 
more freely. Must not these animals have been 
disturbed by her father? Ought she not to make 
back in the direction from which they had come ? 
To go any further forward she scarcely dared ; 
the roar of water seemed perilously near. 

As she thus stood, bewildered, uncertain, and 
full of a nameless dread, she saw before her a 
strange thing—a thing that added amazement to 
her terror—a belt of white, like a water-fall, that 
seemed to connect earth and sky. It was at an 
unknown distance, but it appeared to be perfectly 
yertical, and she knew that no. such stupendous 
water-fall had she either seen before or heard of. 
That, then, that white water, was the cause of the 
roaring noise. And then she bethought her of a 
saying of Archie Leslie that tales were told of 
people having gone into this wilderness and never 
having been heard of again; but that there was 
one sure way of escape for any one who got astray 
—to follow any one of the streams, : That, he had 
said, must sooner or later lead you down to_Allt- 
nam-ba. But when she thought of going away 
over to that white torrent, and seeking to follow 
its course down through chasm after chasm, she 
shuddered. For one who knew.the country inti- 
mately—for a man who could jump from bowlder 
to bowlder, and swing himself from bush to bush 
— it might be possible ; for her it was impossible. 
Nor was there the slightest use in her trying-to 
go. back the way she came. She had lost all 
sense of direction ;. there was nothing to give her 
a clew; she was absolutely helpless. 

But fortunately she had the good sense to stand 
still and to consider her position with.such calm- 
ness as she could muster; and that took time; and 
during this time, insensibly to herself, the clouds 
around were growing thinner. Then she noticed 
that the upper part of that awe-inspiring torrent 
had receded very considerably—that the white 
line was no longer vertical, but seemed to stretch 
back into the distance.. Then the moorland vis- 
ible around her began to grow more extended. 
Here and there faint visions of hills appeared. 
And then a flood-of joyful recognition broke over 
her. _ That awful torrent was nothing but the fa- 
miliar Allt-cam-ban,* its brawling white stream 
not vertical at all, but merely winding down from 
the far heights of the hills. She had come too 
far, certainly ; but now she knew that the gullies 
she was in search of were just behind her, and 
that her father’s hiding-place was not more than 
three hundred yards distant. The cloud that had 
encompassed her was now trailing along the face 
of. the hill opposite her; the gloomy landscape 
was clear in all its features. With a light heart 
she tripped along, over heather, across hags, 
through sopping moss, until behind a little barri- 
cade which Nature had formed at the summit of 
a precipice overlooking certain ravines—a little 
box, as it were, that looked as if it had been dug 
out for the very purpose of deer-slaying—she 
found her father quietly standing, and cautiously 
peering over the ledge. : 

When he heard her stealthy approach he 
quickly turned ; then he motioned her to stoop 
down and come to him, This she did very cau- 
tiously and breathlessly, and presently she was 
standing beside him, on a spot which enabled her 
to look down into the gullies beneath. These 
certainly formed a most admirable deer-trap, if 
ever there was one. The place consisted of a 
series of little hills or lumps, probavly not more 
than 150 feet in height, with sheer smooth slopes, 
here and there lightly wooded, but mostly covered 
with heather. The gullies between those lumps, 
again, came to a point in a ravine just underneath 





way the deer came, they were almost certain to 
make up the steep face just opposite this station, 
and so give the rifleman an excellent chance, 
Yolande took out her housekeeper’s note-book, 
and wrote on the fly-leaf: 

“ Have you seen anything ?” 

He shook his head, and motioned to her to put 
the book away. It was not a time for trifling. 
If there were a stag in the unseen woods beyond, 
it might make its sudden appearance in this si- 
lent little ravine at any moment, and might make 
for the top by some quite unexpected track. He 
kept his eyes on the watch all along the gullies ; 
but his head was motionless. Yolande too was 
eager and anxious—but only fora while. As time 
passed she grew listless. This solitude seemed 
always to have been a solitude. There was no 
sign of life in it. Doubtless the young lad had 
been deceived. And then she grew to thinking 
of the strange sight she saw in the mist, when 
the waters of the Allt-cam-ban seemed to be one 
foaming white vertical torrent. 

Then a shock came to her eyes—a living thing 
suddenly appeared in that empty solitude; and 
at once she clinched her hands. She knew what 
was expected of her. She remained rigid as a 
stone; she would not even raise her head to see 
if her father saw. She kept her eyes on this 
startling feature in the landscape; she held her 
breath ; she was mainly conscious of a dim fear 
that this animal that was coming over that hil- 
lock at such a speed was not a deer at all, but a 
fox. It was of alight reddish-brown color. Then 
it had not come up any of the gullies, as she had 
been told to expect; it had come right over the 
top of the little hill, with a long, sinuous stride; 
and now it was descending again into the ravine. 
But here she saw it was a deer. Once out of the 
long heather, and coming nearer too, it was clear 
that this.was a deer. But surely small? Where 
were the great horns? Or was it a hind? She 
knew rather than saw that her father twice aim- 
ed his rifle at this animal, whatever it was, as it 
sped across an open space at the bottom of the 
ravine. Of course all this happened in a few 
seconds, and she had just begun to think that 
the animal had horns, and was a roebuck, when 
the lithe, red, sinuous, silent object disappeared 
altogether behind a ridge. Still she did not meve. 
She did not express disappointment. She would 
not turn her head. 

Then she knew that her father had quickly 
passed her and jumped on to a clump of heath- 
er whence he could get a better view. . She fol- 
lowed. The next thing she saw, clear against 
the sky, and not more than a hundred and twen- 
ty yards off, was the head of a deer, the horns 
thrown. back, the.nostrils. high in the air. The 
same instant her father fired ; and that strange 
object (which very much frightened her) disap- 
peared. She saw her father pause for a second 
to put a fresh cartridge in his rifle, and then 
away he.hurried to the place where the deer had 
passed ; and so she thought she might now safe- 
ly follow. She found her father searching all 
about, but more particularly studying the. peat- 
hags. 

“T do believe I hit him,” he said (and there 
was considerable vexation in his tone). “Look 
about, Yolande. He must have crossed the peat 
somewhere. If he is wounded, he may not have 
gone far.. It was only a roebuck—still—such a 
chance! Confound it, I believe I’ve missed him 
clean !” 

He was evidently grievously mortified, and she 
was sorry, for she knew he would worry about it 
afterward; smaller trifles than that made him 
fidget. But all their searching was in yain, The 
peat-hags here were narrow: a frightened deer 
would clear them. % 

“Tf he is wounded, papa, Duncan and the dogs 
will go after him.” 

“Oh no,” said he, moodily ; “I believe I missed 
him clean. If he had been hit he couldn’t haye 
got away so fast. Of course it was only a buck 
—still—” 

“But, papa, it was a most difficult shot. I 
never saw any creature.go at such a pace; and 
you only saw him for a moment.” 

“Yes, and for that moment he looked as big as 
a cow against the sky. Nobody but an idiot 
could have missed the thing.” 

“Oh, you need not try to make me believe you 
are a bad shot,” said she, proudly. “No. . Ev- 
ery one knows better than that. I know what 
Mr. Leslie tells me. And I suppose the very best 
shot in the world misses sometimes.” 

“Well, there is no use waiting here,” said he. 
“Of course there was.no stag. The stag that 
idiot of a boy saw was this roebuek. - If there 
were a stag, the noise of the shot must have 
driven him off. Why the mischief I did not fire 
when he was crossing the gully I don’t under- 
stand! I had my rifle up twice—” 

“ Papa,” said she, suddenly, “ what is that?” 

She was looking away down into the ravine 
beneath them—at a dusky red object that was 
lying in a patch of green brackan.’ He followed 
the direction of her eyes. 

“Why, surely—yes, it is, Yolande—that is the 
buck ; he must have fallen backward and rolled 
right down to the bottom—” 

“And you said you were such a bad shot, 
papa!” 

“Oh, that is no such prize,” he said (but he 
spoke a good deal more cheerfully);-“ what I 
wonder is whether the poor beast is dead ; I sup- 
pose he must be.” 

“There they come—there they come—look !” 
she said; and she was far more excited and de- 
lighted than he was. “There is the red gillie at 
the top, and Duncan coming along by the hollow 
—and there is Archie—” 

She took out her handkerchief and waved it in 
the air. 

“Don’t, Yolande,” said he. 


“They'll think 





where Yolande was standing; so that, whichever | 





* The White Winding Water. 


we've got a stag.” 
“We've got all the stag there was to get,” said 
| she, proudly, 





“And you said you were not a | 


good shot—to shoot a roebuck running at such a 
pace |” 

“You are the most thorough-going flatterer, 
Yolande,” he said, laughing (but he was very much 
pleased all the same). ‘“ Why, he wasn’t going 
at all just at the crest—he stopped to sniff the 
air—” 

“But you could only have seen him for the 
fiftieth part of a second: isn’t that the same as 
running ?” 

As this moment a voice was heard from below, 
where a little group of figures had collected round 
the buck. .It was the Master of Lynn who was 
looking up to them. 

“A very fine head, sir,” he called. 

“There, didn’t I tell you?” she said, proudly, 
though she had never told him anything of the 
kind. And then in the excitement of the moment 
she forgot she had never revealed to her father 
that little arrangement. about the whiskey that 
the Master had suggested to her. 

“ Dunean,” she called down to them. 

“ Yes, miss,” 

“When you go back home, you will let the 
beaters have a glass of whiskey each.” 

“Very well, miss,” he called back; and then 
he proceeded with the slinging of the buck round 
the shoulders of the red-headed gillie. 

“ Archie,” she called again. 

“Tear 

“If you are back at the lodge first, wait for us. 
We shall be there in time for lunch.” 

“ Ali right.” 

She was very proud and pleased as they trudged 
away home again over the wild moorland. For 
her part she could see no difference between a roe- 
deer and a red-deer, except that the former (as 
she declared) was a great deal pleasanter to eat, 
as she hoped she would be able to show them. 
And was it not a far more difficult thing to hit a 
deer of the size of a roebuck than to hit a stag 
as tall as a horse ? 

“Flatterer, flatterer,’ he said, but he was 
mightily well pleased all the same; and indeed 
to see Yolande gay and cheerful like this was of 
itself quite enough for him ; so that for the time 
he forgot all his anxieties and fears. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





ARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonDeENT. } 


\ E are in the midst of preparations for the 
spring season, when, in imitation of Lon- 
don, all the Parisian elegance is displayed at balls, 








coneerts, races, and expositions, which furnish so | 


many occasions to exhibit the richest toilettes, 
with a description of some of which we will be- 
gin this letter. 

A very elegant dress by Worth is wholly in the 
Sara Bernhardt style. The dress, which is made 
with a train, has a skirt of blew-lac faille, covered 
with double tulle, which is also blue. The front 
is finished on the bottom with a pleating of blue 
satin, surmounted. by a butterfly ruche of tulle. 
The over-skirt is of tulle embroidered with silver 
spangles and sprinkled with Russian violets ; this 
is draped in two lambrequin points, and is edged 
with a fringe of violets and slender leaves. Large 
roses with leaves are set on the three drapings. 
The train of faille, covered with tulle embroidered 
with silver and sprinkled with violets, is trimmed 
with quilles of satin and bordered with a butter- 
fly ruche. The Middle Age corsage, of épinglé 
velvet, is trimmed on the bottom and around the 
low neck with a fringe of violets. The sleeves 
are simply a large bouffant knot, half of tulle 
and half of épinglé velvet ; one of them is trimmed 
with large roses. A cache-peigne of violets, with 
a large rose on one side, is worn in the hair. 

We'have also seen a very beautiful toilette for 
a middle-aged lady, of changeable light and dark 
heliotrope satin, with immense flowers (which are 
seen now: of prodigious size, looking like those 
used for furniture covers) of copper-colored bouclé 
velvet, mixed with pale heliotrope satin. _ The sat- 
in tablier is entirely covered with black lace mixed 
with gilt. The skirt and:train are of brocade 
satin, the train being of demi-length, square at 
the bottom, and falling over an extension of satin, 
covered with black lace, puffed, and mixed with 
jet. Habit-waist of brocade satin, with a satin 
plastron covered with black lace. Sleeves three- 
quarters long, covered with puffed lace, and pele- 
rine collar of: brocade satin, This dress is ex- 
tremely elegant. 

Although no color may be said to predominate, 
red is in great favor for the moment ; in open car- 
riages there are even seen redingotes.of bright 
red ciselé velvet, with bonnets of the same shade. 
There are numerous spencers, corsages, and 
jackets of red velvet or -plush; for example, a 
jacket of red plush, of a medium shade, worn 
with a skirt of white wool, bordered with a pleat- 
ing of red velvet, over which falls a scanty flounce, 
trimmed with nine rows of red velvet, two fingers 
wide, is very effective. With this are worn paniers 
and pouf of white wool. 

Tabliers of latticed chenille, with several rows 
of curled fringe, are very much in vogue, and are 
extremely pretty over a foundation of red or old 
gold silk. A jacket and over-skirt, either of black 
brocade or ciselé velvet, complete the costume. 
There is a revival, in a modified form, of the old 
apron over-skirt, of plain stuff over a skirt with 
figures or many colored stripes, or else the re- 
verse; that is, with the jacket and over-skirt of 
fine striped wool, and the skirt of plain ma- 
terial to match, with two deep flounces trimmed 
with striped bands. 

We have passed the time when each season 
had its special fabric; to-day everything is worn 
almost at all seasons ; velvet is accepted through 
the whole spring even as a full suit, and wool 
stuffs are worn at all times. A very pretty wool 
stuff is a rather light old blue cashmere sprinkled 
with large black and white swallows; this used 
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perfectly straight skirt of plush of the same shade 
of blue, forms a strikingly handsome costume, ad- 
mirably adapted for cool days in summer. 

Street dresses usually have perfe ctly flat skirts, 
trimmed around the bottom with pleatings if they 
are partly covered with a scarf over-skirt; othe 
wise the skirt is laid in broad lengthwise pleats. 
It will be readily comprehended that these com- 


binations of different stuffs and trimmings, which 





form the chief characteristic of the fashions now 
in vogue, give great facilities for utilizing dresses 
which are partly worn out. For childven, above 
all, nothing can be more convenient; Seotch 





plaids, bright-colored st 


ud velvets 
can be used up to the last serap for bias folds, 


L 


bands, plastrons, scarfs, et For 





1 example, a 
child’s dress of the newest fashion can be a 
ranged thus: half-long princesse waist, finished 
on the bottom with a pleating, forming a skirt, 


and opening in front over a shirred or pleated 
plastron, widening toward the bottom; the plas- 
tron may be edged by a double fold of Scotch 
plaid, which passes over the shoulders and across 
the back, and widens in the lower part, termina 
ting in a very broad sash of Scotch plaid, which 
is tied behind in a double bow. A favorite style 
for children’s dresses is a skirt either kiit-pleated 
or trimmed with narrow flounces 

Narrow skirts of very light muslin or nainsook 
embroidered in plumetis or with Eng 








lish embroid 
ery, some with large squares, alternately opaque 
and transparent, and others with broad stripes 
of embroidery arranged in spirals, will be much 
worn next summer over silk skirts of the same 
width. The bottom will be trimmed with silk 
ruches or Empire puffs ; 
will also be of silk, and the corsage will be of 


the small short paniers 


muslin covered with embroidery, and worn over 
a silk foundation. 


For evening a profusion of white silk muslin 
or lace is worn on the front of th wsage. The 
favorite style is the Fedora plastron, which is 
very broad, and is pleated at the neck, and fast 


ened to the waist by a ribbon bow, from which it 
falls four or five inches below the waist. Che 
misettes of point- d’esprit tulle, with half-long 
sleeves, trimmed on the bottom and likewise on 
the neck with a tulle ruche, are also much in 
vogue, to be worn with a corselet of silk or velvet. 


EMMELINE RayMonp. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 





Neuue F. G.—“ Kensington stitch” is the one fre- 
quently iNustrated in the Bazar under the name 
“stem stitch.” It is fully described in Bazar No. 19, 
Vol. XIV. 

Mes. E. A. H.—Two designs for portiéres, which 
need not be expensive, wer n in Bazar No. 52, 
Vol. XV. The colors and materials can be changed to 
suit the surroundings. 

A Sunsortser.—Most peop! ice the knife and fork 





on the plate. But at a dinner wher 
used no one passes his plate; the 
food to the guest. It is not improper at an informal 
dinner to hold the knife and fork in one hand while 
passing the plate. 

Vireetnta.—By no means. Young ladies do not have 
P. P. C. put on their cards when they marry. Those 





much ceremony 18 


servant brings the 


letters are used on leaving town or on going to Eu- 
rope. 

Ienonamus.—If you are unable to call, through any 
cause, it is proper to send your card. 

Mus. A. Strartos.—You can keep your husband's 
name, and send cards with a deep mourning border to 
all whose acquaintanc 
after your loss. 

M. W. E.—Get the repped ottoman silk, and make 
with a basque sharply pointed im front and box-pleated 
behind. Have the front and side breadths in paneis 
and pleatings, with knotted cord and tasseis on the 


e you wish to keep, six months 


panels, and short full drapery on the back breadth. 
B. H.—Watteau polonaises are more used for house 
dresses of elegant and rather fanciful materials than 
for a black cashmere suit for the street. You will find 
new designs for spring dresses in late numbers of 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Miss Sretua A.—Any number of Vol. XV. of the 


Bazar can be furnished you for 10 cents. 

Panrurnta,.—A young widow in deep mourning 
wears dresses of soft wool goods trimmed with folds 
of the same or of English crape. Henrietta cloth, 
imperial serge, and tamise cloth are the fabrics most 
sed for such dresses. She may wear black lisse 
pleatings, or white lisse or organdy collars and cuffs. 
The only ornament is a black onyx breast; 
haps a watch chain of onyx also. 

Mrs. Parxer.—White ottoman silk is nct suitable 
for a church dress, but you mig 


n, and per- 





t hud the green shades 








that you mention more appropri 

Morure’s Dressmaker.—Th 
be handseme enough if merely stitched and box- 
pleated, but you can have soutache braiding if you 
like. 

Gretourn.—Your visiting-card should be plain card- 
board, with your name engraved in script, and you 
should not have your Christian name put in if you 
are the eldest daughter. “ Miss Smith, Miss Louisa 
Smith,” would be the proper form for two sisters. If 
you are in mourning, have a narrow black border to 
your ecard. Never have a card engraved “ Louisa B. 
Smith”; always prefix “ Miss.” 


’ 


lack cloth dress will 





Sunnyscpr.—Always sign your name “Mary L. 





Brown” if you write in the first person. If you ad- 
dreas a stranger, write in the third person. It is of 
no consequence whether your stranger correspondent 
knows if you are married or not. 

Mrs. R. H. P.—Get white basket cloth for an infant's 
cloak. The Ugly Girl Papers originally appeared in the 
Bazar, and are now sold in a bound volume for $1 
A recipe for staining wood a dark mahogany is as 
follows: To 15 grams of alkanet-root chips add 30 
grams of pulverized aloes, 30 grams of dragon «blood, 
and 500 grams of 95-per-cent. alcohol, the whole to be 
placed in a glass vessel, covered with a bladder, kept 
in a warm place for three or four days, with frequent 
shaking, and subsequently filtered. The wood is first 
stained with dilute nitric acid, and after drying it is 
treated with the above extract until the desired tint is 








obtained. It is then to be dried, oile 
This is said to be especially suitable for floors. A light 


and polished. 
mahogany stain is produced in the same manner, ex- 
cepting that a single application is sufficient. By the 
use of acetate of iron the appearance of the fibres of 


for the over-skirt, with a plain blue jacket, and a | tie genuive mahogany can be reproduced, 
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PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF GERMANY AND THEIR FAMILY.—[See Pace 218.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVI, NO. 14. 





THE SILVER WEDDING AT 
BERLIN. 

VHE silver wedding of the heir to the imperial 
| throne of Germany and the daughter of 
England was to have been celebrated on the 
25th of January, the date of the marriage, but 
was deferred till the 28th of February on ac- 
count of the death of the Prince Charles of Prus- 
sia, the Emperor’s brother. The splendor and 
enthusiasm with which the event was celebrated 
is @ Strong proof of the esteem in which the 
heirs to the German crown are held. The Crown 
Prince and Princess are regarded as the hope of 
liberalism. They are supposed to hold views in 
consonance neither with the Empress nor with 
her adversary Bismarck, the Princess especially 
having no sympathy with the bigoted entowrage 
of the Empress Augusta, They have given their 
court an English aspect, and have laid aside the 
military stiffness which the Emperor loves. 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, born Octo- 
ber 18, 1831, was married in London on the 25th 
of January, 1858, to the Princess Roval of England. 
They have six children; the oldest is Frederick 
William Victor, born June 27, 1859, and married 
February 27, 1881, to Victoria, the daughter of 
Duke Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein. He stands 
in our picture on the right hand of the spectator, 
holding his wife’s horse, while their son, another 
Frederick William, is seen on a perambulator in 
the background. The second of the Crown 
Prince’s family is Charlotte, who was married on 
the 18th of February, 1878, to Bernard, Heredi- 
tary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen. They stand with 
their four-year-old daughter in the centre. There 
is no difficulty’in recognizing the father and mo- 
ther of the family. The Princess is represented 
with a drawing-book, because she is well known 
as an accomplished artist, and has sent to the 
London Water-color Exhibition pieces which the 
Times called “ fine.” Next to the Crown Princess 
is Henry, born August 14, 1862, who is a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, and a group of young girls— 
Victoria, born April 12, 1866, Sophia, born Janu- 
ary 14, 1870, and Margaret, born April 22, 1872. 

On the night of the ball at the palace the pro- 
ceedings were opened by a brilliant procession in 
costume, and several quadrilles danced by cou- 
ples in medizeval dress. The White Saloon blazed 
with one hundred electric lights and ten thousand 
wax candles, which produced a dazzling effect as 
the combined rays were reflected from the pictur- 
esque attire and magnificent jewels of the festal 
throng. At nine o’clock Mendelssohn’s “ Wed- 
ding March” announced the entrance of the im- 
perial procession. The aged Emperor escorted 
the Queen of Saxony, and then came the Crown 
Prince in the white uniform of the Pomeranian 
Cuirassiers, and his wife in a magnificent dress 
of white damask, a coronet of diamonds, and all 
her eight orders of chivalry. The Emperor and 
the Prince and Princess took their seats on the 
throne, around which were grouped the Prince 
of Wales in his crimson uniform, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the King of Saxony, the 
Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria, and a crowd 
of princely and noble guests. When these spec- 
tators had taken their seats the trumpets an- 
nounced the arrival of the first costume proces- 
sion. Fourteen heralds preceded it, and as it 
passed the throne a gigantic youth stepped for- 
ward and recited an ode in praise of the “ Flow- 
er of England.” The next party to enter was tle 
“Masque of the Kaiser Frederick.” The Em- 
peror was personated by the Duke of Hesse, and 
Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy by the Prince 
and Princess Albert of Prussia. In the train of 
these personages came hundreds of knights and 
ladies in costumes of strict historical accuracy, 
designed by Professor Von Heyden, the most com- 
petent authority on costume. The “ Masque of 
the Minnesingers” followed, in which the Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, the daughter-in- 
law of the Crown Prince, was borne into the hall as 
the Queen of Love, in a triumphal car bright with 
flowers, and attended by sixty minstrels and pages, 
whose flower-tipped wands formed a bower over 
her when the car stopped. The “ dance of love,” 
a quaint old Brande, was performed by sixteen 
couples, who tripped around their Queen. 

In honor of the English Princess the next pa- 
geant was that of “Queen Elizabeth,” preceded 
by the English heralds and six beef-eaters. The 
Countess of Stolberg-Wernigerode represented 
the Virgin Queen, and some of the spectators 
were ungallant enough to say that the resem- 
biance went further than the dress of velvet and 
silver with its high jewelled ruff, and extended 
to the features. She was followed by represent- 
atives of the statesmen, warriors, and writers who 
made Elizabeth's reign as noteworthy in England 
as that of Maximilian in Germany. A quadrille 
of sixteen, led by Prince William of Prussia and 
the Princess Victoria, was performed by music 
composed by Queen Elizabeth herself, and fol- 
lowed by a quadrille of the time of the Great 
Elector. The Berlin artists next appeared in 
raiment of marvellous picturesqueness, and pre- 
sented the royal pair with a vase made out of 
color tubes. The splendid ceremony ended by 
the Queen of Love descending from her car and 
giving a bouquet to the Princess. 

The presents offered to the Crown Prince and 
Princess were too numerous to specify. They 
themselves exchanged gifts, the Prince giving his 
portrait in Van Dyck costume, the Princess a mar- 
ble bust of herself. The English royal family pre- 
sented her with a copy of a painting by Copley, rep- 
resenting the daughters of George III. Among 
other presents was a grand piano by Bechstein, 
the case being in the Louis Quinze style, with 
white panels, and carved-work of flowers. From 
all parts of England presents were sent to the 
Princess, and from every royal or imperial per- 
sonage in Europe. The number and costliness 
of the gifts would have been much greater had not 
the Prince requested that the sums raised should 
be devoted to various charities. 
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CHAPTER X. 
IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

Tue neighborhood which had accepted its hand- 
some young doctor with reluctance now parted 
from him with regret, which soon deepened till 
it reached down to blame. By this time people 
had got used to him, and they did not like the 
trouble of getting used to any one else. And as 
all men are prone to find a moral fault in an un- 
pleasant circumstance, the Oakhurst world, fol- 
lowing the general law, spoke of St. Claire’s 
touched lung as if it had been an ethical obliq- 
uity, and of his escape from fogs and east winds 
as if it had been flight from his creditors, or a dis- 
inclination to face the overhauling of some mud- 
pie of his own making. 

Little cared the poor heart-broken invalid 
for all this frothy ebullition of ill temper. But 
the less he cared the more it frothed. For no- 
thing creates more enemies than that kind. of dig- 
nified self-respect which neither asks favors nor 
makes advances, nor yet concessions. As some 
owe the lustre of their names to the diligent pol- 
ishing of camaraderie, so others never get a fair 
hearing for want of a herald to announce and a 
chorus to echo, A man must be cap in hand to 
the world if he wants that world to pat him on 
the head. Independence and haying the courage 
of your opinions—trusting to your own integrity 
and the sincerity of your intentions, doing the 
best you know and not touting for trumpeters, 
standing aloof from all “ camorras,” and neither 
buying the advocacy of others nor selling your 
own—all this raises you up as many enemies as 
there are influential persons who like to be en- 
treated ; and those who would have been your ju- 
dicious bottle-holders, had you had a flexible 
spine and a glozing tongue, now pelt you with 
stones because you hold your head straight and 
forswear flunkeydom. 

This, the experience of so many, was now also 
St. Claire’s. He had never sought to make his 
way other than by putting conscience into his 
daily life, attending faithfully to his patients, 
and standing free of both favoritism and gossip, 
He had never sought to create a party for him- 
self, nor to establish relations with one already 
made. Consequently now, when he had put the 
neighborhood to inconvenience, and made it cross 
and surly, he found the disadvantages attached to 
isolation, and received the punishment awarded to 
independence. He bere it all, however, with that 
equanimity of pride doubled with gentleness 
which was his characteristic ; wrote his formal 
notes of temporary leave-taking to his patients, 
recommending Mr. Benjamin Hoskins as his /o- 
cum tenens in his absence, spoiled half a.dozen 
good sheets of paper before accomplishing his 
note to Mrs. Barrington of the Dower-house, and 
wrote a curiously composite affair to Edward 
Formby of Hillside—this man who was his friend, 
yet destined by the fitness of things to be Monica 
Barrington’s husband. 

Finally he got all things in train, then left Oak- 
hurst for the sunny Souta and the restoration of 
his damaged lung, hoping that his heart would 
grow lighter as his air-cells grew freer, fer life 
such as he had made it by his hopeless love for 
Monica was emphatically. not worth having. 

Though he had lived for so many years in 
France, this was Armine’s first visit to Italy, and 
he yielded, as do so many of us, to the subtle 
charm which pervades all earth and sky there in 
the blessed sunshine beyond the Alps. With him 
as with some others Italy meant love, and love 
was Monica. All that he felt, all that he saw, 
was full of her. It was a kind of inverted pan- 
theism, with Love and Monica in the place of 
Nature and God. Wherever he went he took her 
with him by the way, and found her waiting for 
him at the end. Her presence was ever about 
him, but more as a sensation, as an influence, than 
a circumstance. In the luminous skies he was 
conscious of her face, veiled by the filmy mists 
and overpowered by the refulgent sunshine, but 
ever there, like the stars, looking down on him 
with the large grave love of the Divine. The 
soft outlines and pearly shadows of the clouds 
reminded him of her hands and hair and the 
gracious attitudes in which she rested. The 
blue hills of Fiesole and the azure depths where 
Vallombrosa lies hidden were like her eyes. 
Looking over from the Certosa he seemed to see 
her there, like that Spirit of whom nature is but 
the transparent garment. The sweet autumn air, 
fragrant with fruit and the ruddy breath of dy- 
ing vine leaves, was redolent of her. The stars 
spelled out her name ; in the tender glory of the 
dawn he saw the tremulous beauty of her smile; 
in the sunset the mystery of her thoughts ; in the 
mild radiance of the moon the unsullied purity 
of her life. The flowers in the streets brought 
back the memory of that quaint garden where 
his happiness had been cut down to the roots, 
with the lilies and the pansies, and the faded 
roses reminded him of her home. Those faded 
roses with their sweet and sad associations! He 
cherished them as one cherishes the flowers taken 
from the bier of the beloved, the fragrance of 
which forever after brings with it the sense of 
death. The windows, garlanded with golden mel- 
ons and crimson pomid’ori, were frames wherein 
his faney set her sweet face as the living picture. 
A woman and a child praying before a shrine in 
the open street suggested her. The dim light of 
churches and the subdued chant of the hidden 
monks; the sun-touched clouds of incense hang- 
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ing in golden vapor about the altar and rising 
like incorporate prayer from earth to heaven ; the 
ecstatic adoration of the blue-robed nuns ; the sim- 
ple worship of the all-believing poor; the mild 
face of the Madonna, type of perfected woman- 
hood and refuge of afflicted souls: all phrases of 
prayer, all forms of devotion, were as words and 
messages frem her ; they called his soul to high- 
er things, and those higher things were Monica. 
The dark eyes of the women and the appealing 
smiles of the olive-skinned children; the soft 
language, with its lingering accent, like a caress 
on the mouth ; the orange gardens dropping with 
shining gold; the pearly green of the olive-trees 
suggesting a wreath for the beloved head—olive 
and jasmine to crown her queen among all fair 
ladies; the palaces which seem to have been 
built for homes of a statelier, nobler passion than 
ours ; the pictures, those immortal flowers from 
the root of faith—all meant one thing only—Love; 
and Love was Monica. All his dreams, all his 
vague desires, all his wishes, his enjoyments, his 
regrets, were filled with her, surrounded by and 
centred in her, Italy was but another name for 
her—this divine Italy which means to the loving 
—Love. He lived as in the secret heart of that 
great Spirit whom some men call nature, others 
beauty, and whom he knew to be Monica.- She 
was the soul of all things, and all things wore her 
visible expression. Her presence surrounded him 
as a garment in which she had enwrapped him ; 
his head was on her heart; her arms held him on 
her knees. He lived with her ever and ever— 
here in the cities and among the vineyards of this 
fair Eden where Love is the lord of life—this 
noonday couch of the sun where dreams are more 
precious than realities elsewhere. 

He had come here to be healed of his damaged 
lung and broken heart; but the process seemed 
somewhat doubtful. His love had increased, not 
diminished, by absence: and environment—can 
love which is real do aught else? True, it was 
not imbittered, nor was his wound inflamed ; but 
it was more and more incorporate with his whole 
being, like a symphony of minor chords running 
through the psalm of life. He loved her!—he 
loved her! He loved her as a woman, sick with 
sad thoughts and pale with fruitless dreams, loves 
the man whose happiness she can never make 
and whose love she may never know. He loved 
her hopelessly, despairingly, without the power to 
overcome or the possibility to fulfill; with un- 
recognized devotion ; with unrewarded fidelity ; 
with tears which no one saw ; with sacrifice which 
no one accepted. Her image was at once his talis- 
man and his torture, the thought of her at once 
his pain and his delight. 

Italy was to heal him, but surely this was not 
healing. To dream of Monica throngh the night, 
and to be conscious of her spiritual presence 
through the day; to see her in the art-of Florence, 
in the ruins of Rome, in the burning life of Na- 
ples ; to make her the goddess, standing supreme 
and ever young in the r tructed temples of 
Pestum ; to place her as the lady, triumphant in 
her beauty, by the restored fountains of Pompeii ; 
to search for her like a child in the darkness, 
and to spring up in the morning as if sure to find 
her coming to meet him through the day; to 
move as in a trance where her hand led him, and 
her feet kept time and pace with his; to see all 
things as mere forms of her, to make all feel- 
ing subordinate to love for her—was this healing ? 
It would not seem so. Yet his health visibly im- 
proved in.spite of his sadness. He lost his cough ; 
the pain in his side abated; his fever waned as 
his strength waxed; his pale face became less 
deathly in hue, and a healthier carnation took the 
place of those two hectic spots on his hollow 
cheeks ; his attenuated hands were not so trans- 
parent; and his prominent knuckles became less 
manifest. He was evidently in better physical 
condition than when he had left the dear despair 
of Oakhurst. Italy had begun the cure which 
Sicily was to complete, and his grave was not yet 
dug. 

So one fine evening he took his passage aboard 
the swift and sensitive little Galileo Galilei, and 
crossed over a waveless sea to that beautiful isl- 
and of Calypso, that fragrant garden of Armida, 
where fair and flowerful Palermo lies like a pearl 
in the heart of the Golden Shell. 

For some time the strangeness of all about him 
sufficed for St. Claire’s amusement. There were 
a few people in the hotel with whom he made that 
kind of travelling acquaintance which may be so 
pleasant and may be so tiresome, and the streets 
and buildings, the novelty and color, made up 
the rest. He occupied his evenings in writing to 
Monica poetry which would never be published ; 
in setting songs to music which would never be 
played; working up his sketches, wherein he al- 
ways placed her figure, for the delectation of no 
one but himself. She was ever in his mind here 
as in Florence, as in Rome, as in Naples. And 
though he knew that all this was like living on 
luscious poison, he preferred that poison to whole- 
some food, and justified his folly as the loving do. 

At last he got tired of what he had in his out- 
ward life, and wanted more. 

The runners from Sferricavallo; the grand old 
staircases and court-yards to be found in the city ; 
the curiously painted carts with their harness and 
trappings glittering with glass, flashing with brass, 
noisy with bells and clinking metal, feathered here 
and hung with fox-tails there ; the beauty of the 
children; the lovely faces of the women of the 
Greek colony—lovelier for their picturesque head- 
gear ; the linen that flutters from every balcony, 
giving the city the look of being always “ imban- 
dierata” and “in festa”; the bougainvillia crim- 
soning all the walls which look to the south where 
it can live in the sunshine; the summer flowers of 
England to be had now in the winter gardens; 
Monreale and the Palatine Chapel; the walks 
and drives ; the Villa Giulia and the Favorita— 
| it was all very interesting, very lovely; but he 
| had seen it often enough now to be satisfied, and 
| he had no very special interest in his companions 














at the hotel. They were only of the usual kind, 
and the usual kind is not exciting. 

Then he remembered the letter of introduc- 
tion that he had brought with him from Edward 
Formby to a certain Captain Stewart of Palermo, 
from whom he was promised that kind of court- 
eous hospitality which is so precious to.a stranger 
in a foreign land. 

For the matter of that, hospitality was in 
the Stewart blood—as well as certain other 
things not quite so commendable. Hospitality 
and large lines of living had so disastrously 
wasted a fine estate that, when the present pro- 
prietor came to his own he inherited almost as 
many debts as rents, and for every acre had a 
mortgage to correspond. The whole thing was 
as unsubstantial as a rock that has been honey- 
combed by the borers, or the roof-tree of a house 
that has been hollowed by white ants. It was im- 
possible for Ralph Stewart to remain at his own 
place, making this miserable fight with conditions 
as they were and appearances as they ought to 
be—with creditors clamoring for their dues on 
the one side and the family name demanding its 
sacrifice of gold on the other. So, letting the 
whole concern, he went off to Palermo, as the 
best place he could think of for the preservation 
of his wife’s health, which was delicate, and the 
husbanding of his own resources, which were 
slender. Here he could live well on what would 
have been comparative poverty in England, and 
be as much of a social personage as if he had 
possessed thrice his amount of revenue. The 
place was beautiful, the climate good; the Eng- 
lish colony at that time was large and flourish- 
ing; the Palermitans themselves were pleasant, 
hospitable, kind-hearted, and fond of the English 
as brother islanders and the traditional free men 
of Europe; and an honorable as well as an agree- 
able life could be made beneath the shadow of 
Monte Pellegrino. He could not do better, and 
he might do much worse. Accordingly he packed 
up his lares and penates, parted with his home- 
stead, and sailed over the seas with his wife, his 
infant daughter Clarissa, and his pretty young sis- 


ter Ellen—Ellen of the golden hair and credulous . 
-heart—and established himself as a permanent 


resident and land-owner in the fruitful tract lying 
between Monte Cuccio and the sea. 

He lived about two miles or more out of the 
town, in’a pretty villa in the Giardino Inglese— 
the Villa Clarissa, as it was called, in gallant com- 
memoration of his wife and little daughter, accord- 
ing to the graceful Sicilian fashion. And his pres- 
ervation from harm, up to this day, was one of the 
standing marvels of the colony. He had gone 
there at a time when brigands and mafiosi were as- 
sumed to hold the fee-simple of all the land in and 
about Palermo ; when no man who valued his life, 
his ears, or his liberty ventured beyond a certain 
point in the Giardino Inglese on the one side, and 
of the Marina on the other; when people asked 
him if he were mad‘to place himself so entirely 
out of the range of protection and civilization, 
and was it not a tempting of Providence to thus 
despise all ordinaty precautions and the rules 
observed ‘by those who knew; when those who 
went for their “ villeggiatura” to the villas round 
about went with their armed retainers as well as 
their household goods, feeling that they carried 
their lives in their hands, and that they must be 
prepared to stand a siege and make an effective 
defense if they would not incontinently lose them ; 
when blood-curdling stories were told of this 
brigand chief’s audacity and that brigand band’s 
brutality—stories circulating from lip to lip, grow- 
ing as they went, till the women shrieked if so 
much as a beetle boomed by in his heavy flight 
through the darkening air, and the men gathered 
together with pale cheeks and flashing eyes, prim- 
ing their match-locks and whispering their plans 
of defense, as they heard the advent of the whole 
band if only a mule stirred in his stall or a goat 
butted at the closed door; when the island was 
still under the heel of the Bourbons, before Na- 
ples had freed herself from her yoke or Garibaldi 
had come over the mountains to haul down King 
Bomba’s flag and plant in its stead the glorious 
tricolor of Italia Una—lItalia Libera ! 

He had gone out there at a time of general 
social disorder and political discontent, and every 
one prophesied that he would either be shot in his 
own vineyard or be carried off to the mountains to 
arrive piecemeal to his friends unless a ruinous 
and impossible ransom were forth-coming, 

But Ralph Stewart, sometime Captain in the 
Engineers, merely laughed when the croakers 
mapped out his doom; for all answer to their 
prophecies and remonstrances saying curtly, “I 
am not afraid,” upheld by that odd British pride 
of courage as well as obtuseness of imagination 
which refuses to fear and is unable to recognize 
danger. 

As the family had not been shot, nor carried off 
to the mountains, nor in any other way molested 
by those mysterious and ubiquitous beings who 
were to the popular imagination what ghosts are 
to the timid, they were looked on with a certain re- 
spect by the rest of the community, and regarded 
as modern <Achillides—of whom, however, the 
vulnerable part had not yet been found. But it 
was there, and some day it would be touched. 
Brigands and mafiosi were facts, they said; and 
why should one man only, and he a foreigner, have 
the secret of immunity ? 

There were not wanting some who gave it as 
their private opinion—said below their breath— 
that Captain Stewart was himself a mafiose, and 
so far in league with the brigands who hung like 
a cloud on the horizon of life, in that he paid them 
black-mail to keep them quiet and himself safe. 
The want of proof did not vitiate the hypothesis. 
Certain folk who go to Sicily are so resolute to find 
brigands and the mafiosi wherever they turn, the 
only thing to do is to give them their heads and let 
them career over the fields of superstitious fancy 
at their will. Their belief may be no more real 
than those garments woven out of air with which 
the shivering king sought to cover his nakedness ; 
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but what of that? Belief has always been grandly 
independent of proof, and faith in the supernat- 
ural powers of evil has been ever potent with men. 
Let those who like it believe if they will that all 
Palermo is mafiose; that their best friends are 
mafiosi, who will sell them to the Leone of the 
day with no more remorse than if they were so 
many heads of cattle or boxes of oranges ; that 
their physician and their guardaporta, the police 
and the peasantry, the servants and the shop- 
keepers, the nobles themselves, and, above all, the 
street coachmen, are all of this vague, all-pervad- 
ing, and intangible society ; and that those who 
deny these wide-spread ramifications are the most 
mafiose of all. It was what they said of Captain 
Stewart, because he lived two miles out of Paler- 
mo, and had not been captured or killed ; what 
nine-tenths of the colony believed and said bold- 
ly, and the other tenth repeated with disclaimers 
of a half-hearted kind. And yet, for all the ex- 
aggeration created by superstition and terror, the 
mafia existed then as it exists now, and you do 
hold the hand of a mafiose in yours with no more 
consciousness of your friend’s affiliation than you 
have of the day of his death or of yourown. And 
Captain Stewart cherished in his own household 
a member of this strange and secret society, to 
whose good-will he owed more than he either 
suspected or perceived. 

Mafiose for his own part, as some said him to 
be, or as free from complicity as from crime, as 
said others, whether owing his security to judi- 
cious payments made by dribblets to obviate the 
necessity of a future ransom in a lump, or protect- 
ed by his own courage, and the good luck that fol- 
lows on conduct—however that might be, Captain 
Stewart managed to live at peace with all men, 
and to enjoy life as much as an Englishman of 
active habits and broken career can enjoy it in a 
country where the “dolce far niente” takes the 
rank of a science, and nature herself discourages 
industry and discredits energy. He had a gar- 
den which was his delight, and wherein he grew 
every flower and shrub and tree which the soil 
would nourish and the ardent sun permit to live. 
He had an orange garden too, whence he drew 
part of his income, and where he grew such fruit as 
was scarcely to be had elsewhere. He hada mill, 
where he ground his own and other people’s corn, 
and where he made a profit on his labor when 
the grist tax was imposed. He had a clump of 
olives which gave him oil; a patch of “fichi 
d’ India” which gave him fruit for his own family 
and a surplus for the market; @ vineyard which 
gave him wine—and excellent wine too; and he 
lived a quiet, useful, half-patriarchal life, much 
respected by the many, mortally feared by the 
few; with the whispered word “ Mafiose” as the 
echo to his name, but with open honor from all 
men, and from none more than from those who 
most affected to believe him so far an annuity to 
the brigands. 

His own men at once loved and feared, respect- 
ed and dreaded, him. For though even-tempered 
for the most part, as became one who thought self- 
control the essential element of moral manhood, 
he was both furious and implacable when fully 
roused ; and those in his employ were wont to 
say that they venerated him as a saint and 
dreaded him as a devil. What they were always 
forced to add was that, saint or devil, placid or 
furious, he was ever just, and his promise was to 
be relied on. 

It was this quality of justice, this absolute 
trustworthiness, which gave him his hold over the 
men. They cheated him in little things, but were 
loyal to him in great matters; and his compara- 
tive obtuseness, springing as it did from the 
large nobleness of his nature, caused their moral 
respect, if it carried with it their intellectual con- 
tempt. 

“The padrone is a fool,” they used to say 
among themselves, “ but he is an angel as well,” 

To which once the head man, Vincenzo, a sharp- 
witted fellow, answered, carelessly, “ Fools make 
the best angels; it is the devil who has the 
brains.” 

Which daring speech, coupled with other things 
characteristic of Vincenzo, terrified the more 
superstitious of the household, and got him in- 
creased influence in the place where alveady he 
had so much. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 





A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE. 
By ANNIE ELIOT. 


TPHE air of that room was atrociously close: 

it never seemed to get any oxygen into it: 
and the day was most atrociously hot anyway— 
always was after the lst of May in the city. And 
that pane of glass was most atrociously dirty: 
didn’t see why nobody ever seemed to think it 
their business to wash it... And these atrocious 


_ flies would take the starch out of the whole of 


the noble army of martyrs. And he couldn’t see 
how the old gentleman could sit there, day in. and 
day out, in that atrociously contented way. Au 
it was an atrociously long time since he’d had a 
holiday himself, and he’d take one—hanged if he 
wouldn’t!—that very afternoon. | Yes, business 
was rather dull, the old gentleman assented ; was 
generally #bout that time in the month. No, he 
didn’t think he’d be missed that afternoon if he 
wanted to go off for the rest.of the day: 

The old gentleman smiled a’little, not as if for 
anybody to see, as he looked through his specta- 
cles again at the newspaper, after looking over 
them at his nephew. He'd smiled in much the 
same way ¢ix months before, when he’d told his 
nephew that he’d probably find the routine some- 
what wearisome at first, and his nephew had 
cheerfully replied that four years of routine at 
college ought to have fitted him for that sort of 
thing if it hadn’t done anything more. The old 
gentleman was a college man himself. 

There was no particular place where he wanted 





to spend the half-holiday, now he was out of the | 


office. There didn’t seem to be anything going on, 
except a German picnic advertised on the horse- 
cars, and he didn’t feel drawn to that. It would 
be a bore to go anywhere where there was a 
crowd, and where you’d see people you knew. 
He felt like the country this afternoon—some 
cool bit of shade where he could lie in the grass, 
and not think about anything except how com- 
fortable he was and how uncomfortable he had 
been. It wouldn’t be half bad if he should meet 
some girl: a girl one knows is so very different 
from people one knows. But he wouldn’t for 
worlds go where he knew some girls were; that 
would spoil everything. He didn’t want the least 
bit of an aim in life this afternoon. He'd glance 
over the time-table at the depot, and buy a ticket 
for the first village whose name he liked the sound 
of. This he did, and jumped off the train when 
he came to it. Wheatfield was the name, and 
the train only stopped ten seconds, and no one 
got on, and no one but himself got off, which was 
encouraging. It was very pretty to look at, and 
the air was something altogether different from 
that of the office, and the church with the white 
spire, and the stone wall with woodbine growing 
over it and the jiggley stones on top, and the road 
disappearing at each end in dusty turns, and the 
wagon with the horse, which, being requested to 
look out for the engine when the bell rings, had 
done so more from a wish to be accommodating 
than from any other motive, and was now jogging 
contentedly up the hill the other side of the track 
—these were all there. Altogether it was just 
the place he wished for, and that patch of woods 
a few steps up the hill was just the bit of shade 
he wanted in which to smoke his cigar and read 
White Wings. It would be rather nice if there 
were a pretty girl to be met with somewhere 
who would enjoy it with him. A pretty girl, like 
seenery, adds so much! 

Perhaps if he should go the other way first, 
and pass the line of houses that formed the vil- 
lage, he would meet somebody. If he did meet 
somebody, he wasn’t sure what he’d do about it, 
unless he knew her, and it was not at all probable 
that he would know her. But he generally had 
enough self-confidence to meet emergencies, and 
it would do no harm to try. He had plenty of 
time before him: the train didn’t go until 7.35. 
So he turned and walked up the grassy path, 
peering curiously into the old-fashioned piazzas 
aud about the shaded lawns to catch the flutter 
of drapery, or a pretty profile, or a black high- 
heeled slipper. He witnessed a game of croquet 
on a very lumpy ground, contested with that ac- 
tivity which one unfortunately sees on country 
croquet grounds alone nowadays ; and a swinging 
hammock, with a reclining form, evidently much 
at ease; but none of the first party seemed ame- 
nable to the finer courtesies of life as he proposed 
to represent them, and the foot that occasional- 
ly propelled the hammock by a judicious push 
against a neighboring stump was evidently mas- 
culine. At the end of the street, therefore, he 
turned back, and retracing his steps, climbed the 
hill, and penetrating deep into the coolness of the 
wood, threw himself down upon the moss to enjoy 
his half-holiday. 

Well, what was the use of it all, anyway? She 
knew she looked particularly pretty that after- 
noon; she always did in dotted muslin and arough 
straw hat with a long feather in it, not to mention 
the red roses which she could get plenty of here 
in the country. But if any one would be so kind 
as to tell her what was the object of looking par- 
ticularly pretty when there was no one but her 
mother and Aunt Emma to see her! It was too 
late to form her mother’s opinion of her looks, 
and as for Aunt Emma—well, she didn’t care 
what Aunt Emma thought, anyway. It was a per- 
fect waste to put on those slippers; she knew it 
was when she did it, but she always wore them 
with those stockings, and those stockings with 
that dress. She was only going to walk down the 
hill to the woods, and of course an old pair would 
have done just as well, but it was so hard to real- 
ize that there was positively no chance of there 
being any one on the way to whose susceptibili- 
ties they might appeal. She stood at the door 
with her hammock over one arm, and her book 
in her hand. There was no doubt whatever that 
Wheatfield was a very good thing, but one might 
very easily get too much of it; she felt that she 
was rapidly nearing that point, if she hadn’t a!- 
ready passed it. The gate, weighted with its 
heavy stone, to which generations of swinging 
children had imparted rather a lopsided look, 
swung to after her as she passed out and strolled 
down the little path that led to the woods, and 
which wandered through them to the road across 
which, down below, the three-o’clock train was 
rushing after its instant’s pause. Under two gi- 
gantic trees, whose trunks were provided with 
iron hooks, she swung her hammock, and with 
her white draperies becomingly disposed, her 
slippered feet showing a bit of red at the edge of 
her dress, her broad hat on the grass at her side, 
and her head resting on her arm, she opened 
White Wings. 

Now this was just what she really liked. She 
so often wished at home that she could be off 
somewhere alone ina hammock with a new novel, 
and nobody to interrupt.. There was nothing she 
enjoyed so much. > She must look quite pictur- 
esque there under the ‘trees, Justin McCarthy 
said somewhere something about women when 
they were playing the part of: audience always 
thinking how they looked as performers. She 
was not playing the part of audience now that 
she knew of, unless it was to nature, but she sup- 
posed she was rather thinking how she looked as 
a performer. It was just the scene and just 
the time for a flirtation. It would be so nice for 
once not to have another girl around who would try 
to interfere. She didn’t use to think she cared 
anything about men; in fact, she’d always been 
very indifferent to them, but she did rather wish 
a nice one would happen along this afternoon. 
She couldn’t help it: there was nothing else to 





} universal, 


do: everything else was an effort such lazy 
weather. Men were so easily entertained, too! 
All you need do is just to look pretty, and smile, 
and seem interested in what they say—a great 
deal more easily than Aunt Emma, who always 
wanted to know where you got your clothes, and 
if it was cheaper to buy your hats right out, and 
just what terms you were on with every man you 
knew. Just as if it wasn’t bother enough to get 
your clothes without remembering every one, and 
as‘you never bought the same hat right out, and 
had it made too, how were you going to know 
which was the cheaper? And as for what terms 
you were on with men, why, you just weren’t 
on any terms with them as far as you knew. 
They came to see you, and you went to places 
with them, and sometimes they sent you flowers, 
and there weren’t any terms about it. If only 
somebody very nice would come to Wheatfield 
that day, and stroll through the woods! If they 
should see her white dress through the trees, 
they'd of course want to know who she was. Per- 
haps it would be an artist, and he would ask per- 
mission to put her into his picture just as she 
was. Perhaps it would be a man world-weary 
and passion-worn, who would think her a sweet 
picture of innocence, with the golden sunlight 
flecking her hair. She wasn’t sure whether it 
was flecking her hair or not, but she fancied it 
was. Perhaps it would be some gay society but- 
terfly, who would meet her on her own ground of 
gay flirtation. Of course she wouldn’t speak to 
any of these men unless something very strange 
happened, but something very strange probably 
would. She didn’t know why, but she certainly 
half expected some one would come that after- 
noon. It was so very quiet, and so very cool, and 
so very—stupid, something must come to wake 
her up. By way of preliminary the book slipped 
out of her hand and she fell asleep. 

The 7.35 train only stopped just long enough 
on its way to the city for a single figure in gray 
to step on the platform and enter the car. There 
was no doubt about it—he felt decidedly refreshed ; 
it was just the sort of thing for a man to do once 
in a while—gave him a good send-off for the next 
day. To be sure, he thought if he was going to 
do it again he would get some one to go with him, 
though he didn’t know any man he’d care about 
asking. A girl would be a different thing. It 
would have been quite perfect out there on that 
hill-side if there’d been a nice girl there too, but 
then he couldn’t have very weil taken one with 
him, and you can’t expect to find the right sort 
of a girl to spend a summer afternoon with, in a 
place of about forty-five inhabitants, when she 
doesn’t expect you. He guessed he’d go there 
again anyway. 

The gate swung to again behind a white figure 
and a petulant flushed face. Late for tea, and 
so warm besides. If there was anything she did 
hate to do, it was to sleep in the day-time. She 
didn’t care if it was warmer in the city. She 
didn’t see why saying that over and over again 
made it any cooler there. She was so tired of 
Wheatfield. 


It was six months later, and at an evening party. 

“Charming,” said a beautiful girl in cream- 
color, with deep red roses at her waist. “I read 
it last summer.” 

“What is that, Miss Gabrielle ?” asked a hand- 
some young fellow, giving her an ice. 

“White Wings. Did you read it?” 

“Yes, I read it one day in Wheatfield last 
summer.” 

“Why, I read it in Wheatfield. 
you there ?” 

“The last week in June—one Wednesday.” 

“ And why didn’t you look us up? We were 
there all through June.” 

“You were there through June? You were 
there that day—the only one I spent there—and 
I didn’t know it! Miss Gabrielle, I feel as if the 
happiness of a long life couldn’t make up for 
such a blunder as that.” 

“Tt is one of the things, Mr. Conroy, that hap- 
pen but once in a lifetime,” said Miss Gabrielle, 
solemnly. ‘“ Let it be a lesson to us.” 


When were 





PASCHAL SABBATH. 


WHE sixth week of Lent is to a great part of 

Christendom a week takén out of the work- 
a-day world, and shut apart in tender, sacred 
gloom. The first Christians called this week the 
“Great Week” ; the English Church has named it 
“ Holy” or Passion Week ; the Welsh, the “ Week 
of the Cross”; while the Danes and Northern 
Germans gave it the beautiful name of the “ Still 
Week,” because of its abstraction and holy 
quiet. : 

In the first three days the Church aims, as far 
as possible, to remember the preparatory anguish 
and its sublime acceptance; but on Thursday, 
anciently ealled the “ Birthday of the Chalice,” 
she bestirs herself to show forth her faith and 
love by her works.- In England the royal gifts 
for “ Maundy - Thursday’’—“ maund” being old 
English for gift—established in 1363 by Edward 
IlI., are still faithfully distributed in this wise: 
After religious service in Whitehall Chapel the 
Lord Almoner or his deputy counts the years 
which the reigning king or queen has lived, 
and then for every year selects a poor man 
and a poor woman, to whom are given woollen 
and linen cloth,’ shoes - and ‘stockings, bread, 
meat, salt fish, ale, wine, and a piece of gold (lat- 
terly in place ‘of gold’ a one-pound note and a 
small silver coin’ for every year of the royal do- 
nor’s life have been substituted). In the Middle 
Ages the king personally distributed the charity, 
prefacing it by the act of washing the feet of the 
poor; but after the reign of James II. this act of 
humiliation was discontinued, and the act of char- 
ity deputed to the Lord Almoner. 

The name Maundy-Thursday is by no means 
In the north of England it is called 


“ Shere-Thursday,” “shere” from the old vernac- 
ular “skier,” pain or suffering; and the Welsh 
and Manx still designate it the “Thursday of 
Blasphemy,” and in commemoration of the insti- 
tution of the “ Lord’s Supper” it has been called 
the “Birthday of the Chalice.” The Catholic 
Church calls it “ Holy-Thursday,” and the Eng- 
lish Prayer-book simply ‘ Thursday before 
Easter.” 

The Friday of Holy Week has many names, 
among them “ Long,” “ Black,” and “ Hope,” but 
none so beautiful as our English “ Good-Friday.” 
The Church makes it a season of profound indi- 
vidual humiliation for sin, and the only super- 
stition in connection with it which defies theolo- 
gical exorcism is the practice of eating hot-cross 
buns for breakfast, and keeping one for “luck.” 

The Saturday between Good-Friday and Easter- 
Sunday is called “ Vigil of Easter,” or “ Holy Sat- 
urday.” It has been in all ages an important 
day. The early Christians believed that the sec- 
ond coming of Christ would oceur upon the eve 
of Easter. It is a favorite time both in Europe 
and America for the baptism of young commu- 
nicants and converts; and until within the last 
century all the fires in the church were put out 
and rekindled from a flint, and the churches 
were lit with what was, and in the Romish Church 
is still, called to this day “ paschal tapers.” On 
the evening of this day in the middle districts of 
Ireland great preparations are made for the fin- 
ishing of Lent. At eight o'clock the housewife 
puts into the pot a good fat hen and dainty piece 
of bacon, and woe be to the person who should 
taste it before the cock crows. At twelve o'clock 
is heard the clapping of hands and joyous laugh- 
ter, mingled with the Irish phrase which signifies 
“Out with Lent.” All is merriment for a few 
hours, often lasting till time to see the sun dance 
in honor of the Resurrection, which is a practice 
not uncommon in both Ireland and England; 
and happy is the lad or lass who is so fortunate 
as to catch the first reflection of the sun’s rays 
upon a spring or pail of water. This in some 
parts of England is called “lambs playing.” 
And those who are curious enough may see this 
custom in full sway in any of the Irish shanties 
of Manhattan Island. 

Easter-Sunday, the birthday of Christ’s glory, 
as Christmas is of His humiliation, was called by 
the early Christians ‘“ Paschal-Sabbath,” from the 
Passover to which it corresponds; later it re- 
ceived the name of “ The Sunday of Joy,” except 
in the Eastern Church, where it has always been 
known as “ Bright Sunday.” 

“The Lord has risen”—“ He is risen indeed,” 
were the glad greetings Christians universally ex- 
changed in those young centuries which touched 
the feet of Christ, and although the Western 
Church has abandoned this beautiful custom, it is 
still in existence in the East, and to this day, 
wherever the Church of Rome exists, the fa- 
thers of the Church are aroused on Easter morn- 





ing by the church- warden or messenger with 
“Surrexit Dominus vere,” to which they answer, 
* Alleluia.” : 

Many of the social customs formerly associated 
with Easter, and not inappropriate to the time 
| Which gave them birth, are now disappearing, but 
the peasant hearts of England, with many an 
American, still cherish such as the eating of tansy 
pudding, pasch-eggs, and a gammon of bacon. 
The first commemorates the bitter herbs of the 
Passover, and the pasch-eggs, or Easter-eggs, are 
familiar to all. Neither the papists nor the Eng- 
glish Church allow the eating of eggs during lent. 
Hence the old proverb, “ An egg at Easter,” and 
formerly on the Saturday following Ash-Wednes- 
day the scholars of Oxford took leave of this food 
at what was called the egg feast. At what pre 
cise date the Easter-egg found its way into Eng- 
land is not known, but one of the earliest refer- 
ences to it takes us back to Edward the First’s 
time. And till within the last few years an 
Easter-egg that was not colored or decked in 
some way was not considered worthy the name. 
Many of the superstitious rites appertaining to 
the egg at this season are divested of the peculiar 
significance that was attached to them anterior 
to the days of public schools. Egg-rolling, for 
instance, has become a sport—formerly it was in- 
dulged in under the notion that the farm lands 
on which it was practiced would not fail to yield 
abundantly at harvest-time. The very coloring 
of the egg has now only an artistic meaning; 
formerly it was a sacred sign. 

Nobody now thinks of keeping them as charms, 
and it is no longer supposed that eggs laid on 
Easter-day will last forever, or will result in the 
course of nature in fowls of the choicest kind. 
And yet, while this is true, it can not be said that 
Easter-eggs have ceased to be popular. Even 
the unadorned eggs, arranged in a nest of moss 
set in a basket decked off with ribbons and 
spring flowers, are undoubtedly and unmistakably 
a gift worth having. Another happy custom is 
that of sending Easter cards to friends at a dis 
tance. But of all the beautiful customs connect- 
ed with Easter, the decorating of our homes, 
churches, and*the last resting-place of our be 
loved is the most beautiful and helpful, the 
early spring flower reminding one of the early 
dawn of Easter-day, and the great white calla- 
lilies and full-blown roses of Christ’s glorious 
resurrection and perfect example; and always at 
Easter flowers seem the most appropriate gift to 
both the Chureh and her children. This feeling 
is a universal one, and shared alike by rich and 
poor, old and young, Catholic and Protestant ; 
and Herrick, when he wrote his “ Offerins at the 
Sepulcher,” 


“To joyn with them who here confer 
Gifts to my Saviour’s sepulcher ; 
Devotion bids me hither bring 
Somewhat for my thank-offering, 
Soe thus I bring a virgin flowe: 
To dresse my maiden Saviour,” 





expresses the feeling in almost every heart at this 
| great Fostival of Joy. 
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Embroidered Watch 
Stand. 

Tuts watch stand simulates 
a palette leaning against a 
block. Both block and pal- 
ette are covered with pea- 
cock blue plush. The plush 
on the face of the palette is 
decorated with a wreath of 
flowers embroidered in col- 
ored silks and gold thread. 
The brushes fastened in the 
top are of gilt metal, and 





Fig. 1.—Monocram. 
Wuire Emprorery. 


directly under them is a 
métal hook to hold the 
watch. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1-4. 

Taeske monograms for 
marking lingerie are work- 
ed in fine white embroidery 
cotton. Fine lines are exe- 
cuted in stem or in overcast 


Fig. 1.—Siux Mou. axp 
Lace Cap. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fieurep Crora Mantix.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 221.]—Cor Parrens, No. 3408. 
Puce, 25 Cents.—[{For pattern and description see Supplement, No, I., Figs. 1-4.) 





Bovever. 





Fig. 3.—MonoGram. 
Waite Emprorwery. 


stitch, wider lines in satin 
stitch, and the broadest 
spaces are overcast at the 
edge, and then filled in with 
French knots or fine back- 
stitching. 

Flower Garnitures. 

Figs. 1-3. 

Tae garniture for an ev- 
ening toilette shown in Fig. 
1 is composed of yellowish- 


Fig. 2.—Bonnet 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 






















































Fig. 3.—Bonnet 
Bouquet. 


the foundation 
of this pretty 
screen, one side 
of which is faced 
with old-gold sat- 
in, embroidered 
with a branch of 
wild roses, for 
which the full- 
size design is giv- 










EwpromereD Watch Stanp. 


Fig. 4.—Monocram. 
Wurrr Emprormery, 


VOLUME XVIL., NO. 14. 
pink asters and white lilacs. It 
consists of a pointed plastron of 
asters and leaves secured on a net- 
work of rubber stems, to which a 
long garland is attached, which en- 
circles the square neck of the dress, 
and which is composed of lilacs 
with single asters interwoven. The 
hair is dressed high, and a half- 
wreath of asters and lilacs is ar- 
ranged around the front of the 

knot. Fig. 2 shows a bonnet bou- 

quet composed of velvet pansies, 





Fig. 2.—Monoeram. 
Wuirr Emprowery. 


pink and yellow rose-buds, 
and grasses arranged in 
thick bunches and loops. 
Fig. 3 consists of long- 
stemmed delicate pink blos- 
soms, clustered with light 
green foliage and grass. 


Hand Screen. 
See illustration on page 221. 


A sMALL palm-leaf or 
Japanese paper fan forms 









Fig. 2.—Crérr Lissk AND 
Lace Cap. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Persian CLotH MantTLe. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 35-41. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


en, while the other is covered with brown cocks’ feathers pasted on 
in rows, with a row of peacock eyes near the top for a border. The 
fan must be covered on both sides with smooth foundation before 
the outside work is applied. In embroidering the satin transfer the 
outlines according to Fig. 

re : 29, Supplement, and work 

“4 eaves yr the blossoms in three shades 

SEOITTINY ANC of pink silk in feather 
stitch, the centres in yellow 







Fig. 1.—MonoGram. 
Wuirre Emsrorery. 


silk in French 
knots, and the 
leaves and stems 
in satin and stem 
stitch with sev- 
eral shades of* 
olive silk. A 
bright - colored, 
flatly mounted 
bird is applied 
as shown in the 
illustration, On 
the feather side 
the lower part is 
covered with old 
gold satin gath- 
ered to form 





puffs, and similar puffs are around 
the top of the handle. Old gold 





GauntLet GLove wirh Kip AppLirp-Work. 


him to wait a few minutes till I have finished my dinner.” 
“ Beg pardon, my lord,” said the butler, persistently, and 
with some confidence, “ but you had better see the gentle- 
man directly.” The bishop, amazed at his man’s cool- 
ness, made an apology to his guests, and went into the 
next room, where he was still more amazed to find King 
George IIL., who, as usual, was breathless and rapid. 
“How d’ ye do, my lord ?—how d’ ye do?—eh,eh? Just 
come to tell you Archbishop of Canterbury’s dead ; died 
this morning ; want you to be new archbishop, you know, 










silk cord is set around the edge 
Fic. 4.—Casuwere axp Brocane of the satin, and twisted about a 
Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] the handle, where it is finished Figs. 1 and 2.—Hanp Screen. 
For pattern and description see Sup- with tassels, and tied around the For embroidery design see Supplement, 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 15-22, satin puffs, No. VI., Fig. 29. 
Monograms. 


Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms 
for marking lingerie 
are worked in sat- 
in and overcast 
stitch with fine 
white embroidery 
cotton. 


Gauntlet Glove 
with Kid Ap- 
plied - Work. 
Tuis glove is of 

tan-colored undress- 

ed kid. The stiff 
top, which is drawn 
over the sleeve, is 
ornamented = with 
applied-work of tan- 

colored kid on a 

brown satin ground, 





George III. and 
his Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


II\HE late Dean of 
Windsor visit- 
ed Addington about 
ten years ago, and 
I took him at his 
own request to see 
the monument com- 
memorating the fif- 
tieth anniversary of 
George ILI.’s acces- 
sion. On our way 
across the Park he 
told me two charac- 
teristic anecdotes. 
When Archbish- 
op Moore died, Man- 
ners - Sutton was 
Bishop of Norwich, 
and also Dean of 
Windsor. He was 
at that moment re- 
siding at his dean- 
ery, and was enter- 
taining a party of 
friends at dinner. 
In the middle of 
dinner the butler 
came upto him 
with an excited face. 
“Beg pardon, my 
lord, a gentleman 
wishes to see your 
lordship _ directly, 
but he won’t give 
his name.” “ Non- 
sense,” said the bish- 
op; “I can’t come 
now, of course,” 
“The gentleman 
says it is very im- 
portant — very im- 
portant indeed, 
my lord, or he 
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wouldn’t disturb Fig. 1.—Casumere anp Satin Mervem.evx Dress. Fig. 2.—Casumeré anp Brocape Dre 
you.” “Well,” said Back.—[For Front, see Page 213.]—Cur Parrery, Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
the bishop, some- No. 3407: PoLonaise anp Trimmep Skirt, 25 


For pattern -_ descri ~~ see Supple- 
15-22. 


what crossly, “ask CENTS EACH.—(For description see Supplement. } ment, No. IIL, 
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new archbishop. What d’ye say ?—eh, eh?” The bishop stood dum- 
founded, and the king broke in again, “ Well, well, d’ye accept ?— 
d’ye accept ?—eh, eh?” The bishop had by this time recovered him- 
self sufficiently to bow gratefully and murmur his thankful accept- 
ance. “All right,” said 
his Majesty; “go back; 
got a party, I know; very 
glad you accept. Good- 
night, good-night, good- 





Fig. 2.—Monoeram. 
Wuire Emprorpery. 






















night.” And with 
that he bustled 
away. The fact 
was that he an- 
ticipated exactly 
what happened. 
Mr. Pitt came 
down to his Maj- 
esty next morn- 
ing to inform 
him that the 
archbishop was 
dead, and to re- 
commend to his 
Majesty Bishop 
Pretyman [Tom- 
line] for the va- 
cant primacy. The king, who 
had had rather too much of AVY 
Bishop Pretyman at Mr. Pitt’s Fievrep Crora Mantir.—Back. 


hands, resolved to be first in the [For Front, see Page 220.]—Cut 

field, and was now able to tell Parrern, No. 3408: Price, 25 Cents. 
his prime minister that he had For pattern anc 1 desc 7 tion sce Sup. 

already appointed the Bishop of plement, No. L, Figs. 1-4. 


rt inn - moirereaiet , Norwich. This story 
led to conversation 
about Bishop Tom- 
line, and his char 

acteristic parsimony 
cameup. The dean 
thereupon told me 
this, which he had 
heard from the 
Duke of Wellington 

In the summer of 
1816 the bishop 
was on a confirma. 
tion tour, and driv- 
ing with a chaplain 
in the neighborhood 
of Strathfieldsaye. 
Staying to lunch at 
the village inn, they 
heard the bells ring- 
ing, and on inqnir- 
ing the cause, found 
that it was the 18th 
of June, the first 
anniversary of Wa- 
terloo. “ Bless me, 
so it is,” said the 
bishop, “and here 
we are at Strath- 
fieldsaye. Really we 
ought to drink the 
duke’s health, I 
suppose. Waiter,a 
bottle of your best 
port.” 

The wine was no 
sooner brought than 
the chaplain upset 
it accidentally, and 
broke the _ hottle. 
The bishop looked 
at it ruefully. 
“ What's to be done 
now ?” he muttered ; 
then, after a long 
pause, he continued, 
grudgingly, “ Wait- 
er, I Suppose you 
must bring us an- 
other. It need pot 
be the best.” 

Manners-Sutton’s 
burial register is 
signed by his chap- 
lain, John Lonsdale, 
long to be remem- 





nin ae 


hi ANH al oii 
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bered as the good 
and noble old Bish 
op of Lichfield Ile 
wrote also, I have 
been told, the Latin 
inscription on the 
mural tablet to the 
archbishop’s mem 
ory, and, I suspect 
also, that by the 
cedar. 

Old people in the 
village still remem. 
ber .this — primate. 
As he rode through 
the lanes he used to 
throw a shilling to 





Ss. Fig. 3.—WooL anp OTTOMAN ach bov who capped 
Sirk Dress. him, and the old 
For description see blacksmith told me 


Supplement. that many a time 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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when he saw the archbishop ambling along, he 
would scuttle across fields and behind hedges, so 
as to meet him and get the bounty. I showed 
him a portrait which I had picked up in London, 
and placed in the vestry. “That's he exactly, 
and that is just the sort of coat he used to wear,” 
was the reply. The coat was a long surtout, with 
double collar, buttoning close around the neck, 
as unlike a modern bishop’s coat as need be. 
He is buried under the organ (where was former- 
ly the vestry), and with him his son, Speaker for 
a short time of the House of Commons, 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 


In sea-sickness is of great value. Its action on the 
nerves of the disturbed stomach is soothing and ef- 
fective.—[{Adv,]} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
onee recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 


Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain | 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- | 


jury to the most delicate skin, 
theatrical profession, Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken, Joun Perrier, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. } 


Endorsed by the 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair aud rendering 
it dark and glossy. It cnres baldness and eradicates 
dandruff. Bonner’s Fiavonie Exrracts are the 
best.—[Adv.] 





Tuose complaining of;Sore Throat or Hoarseness 
shonld use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” The effect is 
extraordinary, particularly when used by Singers and 
Speakers for clearing the voice. Sold only in boxes, — 
{Adv.] 





Casweit, Massey, & Co.’s Rum and Quinine for the 
hair. Freely acknowledged the leading preparation 
for the growth of the hair. 1121 Broadway, 578 Sth 
Avenue, and Newport, R. 1.—[ Adv.) 





C. C. Suaynr, Furrier, 108 Prince Street, N. Y., 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address.—-[ 4 de.) 





. 


ADVE _ ISHMHN‘I 8. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Coca. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








10" rH NG N EW ER than Storks and Cat- tails 
cap be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 


3 oc ents for Catalogue. 


THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silke, and all mate- 
riale used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 3c, for this year's catalogue, 


SOUTHERN PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Established 1877. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. - 
Address $29 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.oBy ALL DEALERS Turoucnour Te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS _EXPOSITION-1878. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every Gonertotion, selected with judgment and pea 
For Cirenlar, address Mrs. VIRGINIA €. BREWSTER, 
No. 221 1 West 24th St., New York City. 
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Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, 1 no two alike, 
with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


will | 


If you want really satisfactory and 
only those bearing the trade-mark 

Earrings of this 
ones provided with 
ent Catch,” the 
are that, the 
hook 





not likely to be broken. 
MACKINNEY 


OPEN. 
THE 


catch being 


CATCH. 





can be put through the ear without any 
pain or trouble, and, not requiring to be bent, is 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN EARRINGS. 


lasting imitation diamond goods, buy 
on the cards, 

make are the only 
“Mackinney’s Pat- 
advantages of which 
turned to one side, the 





CLOSED. 
Patented January 24th, 1882. 





to pews | 
appears hi, 





diately 


It will i 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
andsome, even if her features are not perfect. 
Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Roagh or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


hit. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


+, 








1 WAS iS DREADFULIY AFRAID 
every instance it has 





| iN MY tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YO 
A - Or f cacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Deal 
WITy.A LOVELY GuC 


Price 75e. per Bottle. Depot, 88 John Street, N 


all such imperfections, and is entirely barmless. 


It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entirely free from any material ——— to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this deligh 
iven entire satisfaction. 


tful toilet preparation; and in 
dies, if you desire to be beau- 
OUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ers Dr uggists ev: ae a 

-¥. 














‘HOME ART 


WORK. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


Established 1878. An Illustrated Fortnightly, only 
$2.00 a year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free. 
Sample Copy and Catalogue of Art 
Publications for 6 cents postage. 
Invalnable Hints for Home Decoration, Painting in 
Oils, Water-colors, and on China, Embroidery, and all 
| Art Work. Pattern Supplements working size. Full 
| directions. Discount to Clubs. Aliso, Manuals on all 
Art-work subjects, 35 cts. each. Send stamp for List. 
Address THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 





THE UNEQUALLED 
“HOUSEHOLD” 
Sewing-Machine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 





eA7  Sewing-Machine Co., 


~ai! PROVIDENCE, E. I, 

Is a marvel of simplicity and beanty. It is easy run- 

ning, durable, perfect. Send for illustrated description. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


complete quarters, with both wholesale and retail 
departments) ; 

163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago; 

1 49 ‘Tremont Street, Boston. 


l 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH } 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


. 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
{ 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dreases, Cloaka, Robes, dec., of all fabrics, and 


of the most el: tborate styles, cle waned or dyed success- 
| fully without ripping 


140 Nassau Street, New York. | 


HOUSEHOLD | 


12 Bast 14th Street, New York (new and | 


Gentiemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS &« CO., 
ea. and a John St., N. ¥. 





CATARRH 





SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, 


The Great American Balsamic Distillation 
of Witch Hazel, American Pine, Canadi- 

an Fir, Marigold, Clover Blossom, etc., 
For the Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure of 
every form of Catarrh, from a Simple Head Cold or 
Influenza to-the Loss of Sme ll, Taste, and Hearing, 
Cough, Bronchitis, and Incipient Consumption. 
Relief in five minutes in any and every case. Noth- 
ing like it. Grateful, fragrant, wholesome. Cure 
begins from first applic: ation, and is rapid, radical, 
permanent,and never failing. 

One bottle Radical Cure, one Box Catarrhal Sol- 
vent and Sanford’s Inhaler, allin one package, of 
all d for $1. Ask for Sanrorp’s RaDIcaL 





CURE EKS & POTTER, Boston. 











TheOnly Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at al! points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS. 
M’f’r, 820 ress nex 
block above Stewart's. 
CARRIAGES AND TOYS REPAIRED, 


The Finest Cards ever Issued. 


A beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS — 
Maréchal Niel and Jacqueminot roses; or, a BAS- 
KET of FRUI&—Peaches, Plums, Grapes, and 
Cherries — very natural, and from original designs. 
Full size. Maiied on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 
cents the pair, in stamps. ention this paper. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wooster  St., D N. Be: ; 








ENOTA MORGANS SONS 





For House Cleaning. - Saves Time, Labor, and Money, 
Cleans Paint, W Marble, &c., and will Polish Tin, 
Brass,Copper, Knives, Glass, China Ware Oil-cloths, ke. 


qm AGENTS WANTED. a 


ae The Plymouth Lap-Board. 





Unlike any other Lap-Boarp made. 
Holds itself on the lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 Ibs. gry! adapted for 

ady Canvassers, Address T. E. CHASE & CO., 
126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. Exclusive 
territory. Particulars free. 





| those obtained elsewhere. 


30 





WORTH KNOWING. 


Mons. H. GUILMARD recommends to the ladies 
Eau Merveilleuse as the best restorative for gray 
hair, $2 50 a bottle; Coudray’s Eau de Quin 
is the best Touic for the bair—will = promote 
its growth—$1 a bottle; Creama Soap for the face, 
prevents wrinkles and will beaatify the complexion, 
#100 a jar; Blane des Grfce to use after—finest 
powder known—$1 50 a box; Lubin’s Liquid 
Rouge, the most imperceptible, can be used for lips 
and cheeks, $2 00 a bottle; Créme Impératrice, 
to beautif the face, $1 00 a jar; Mazel-nut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a packet; Fard Indien, 
in different shades, for eyebrows and eyelashes, 
$1 50. Also, latest novelties in Tortoise-shell 
Ornaments; Shell Crescents, $3 60 a pair; Sheil 
Dagger Pins, from 50c. to $2 00 each, according to color 
of shell; and a beautiful assortment of combs. Our 
Cosmétiques are all Not for 


REASONS WHY 


THOMP 
mee SOs 








PAT, 
. FEB, 6, 1877. 


SETTER THAN ALL gins 


1.—The PATENT 8I'RING conforms itself in shape to FVERY aie 
2—They DO NOT HAVE A FALNK, wiggy Lok. as all: thers have. 
3.—They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear JUREE of any 
ware ma 
41—Th y CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with dampness, but 
bop th ir shearer years. 
h—They do not fade as Gwickly, for they don't require dressing as 
? ten a: athe rs, 
6 — hey are only dresecd wth a WET COMB, enentiaes HU SSED, 
and ¢ are kumon to remain in order for a year wil hout redres>ing. 
i.—-1 GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to be CURLY UAIk, or refund 
‘he mney if not, 
8.—MOST IMPORTANT: Every lady can look young and attractive 
pen @ THOMPSON WAVE, a&% WUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 
sy look ten years younger. 
“ —.18 Ihave “To digerent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
san be vratifid. 


n>- Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
you Waves representing them to be the 
Thompson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods, 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 3? East 14th Street, NE w YORK. 


MANUFACTU RED BY 


Adler & Schoenhof, 


52 White St., 


NEW YORK, 





For sale by all leading 
Dry Goods Houses. 





The only Skirt which 
combines Bustle, Hoop- 
skirt, and Under-skirts. 


The only Pannier which 
collapses and resumes its 
original shape with the 
position of the wearer. 
Ask for Schoenhof’s Indestructible Pannier Skirt. 





May 9, 1882, — Patented — Feb. 27, 1883. 
WE STILL EMBROIDERY SILK 


at 40¢. per ounce (one third the regular price); although 
we call it WASTE EMBROIDERY, it is all good 
Silk, beantiful colors, in pieces from one to three yards 
each,about half a dozen desirablecolors in eac hpackage. 
Elegant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy work. Send postage stamps or Money Order to 
THE BRAINERD & AX MST apt co., 


Feathers Dyed and Cleansed. 
LEW ANDO’S 


French Dye House, 


17 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, U.S. 


Laces .x» 


I i sasuiciraiewine 
‘FREE TO YOU! 


GNIFICENT GIFT i ba has just been produced 
pant Al Album of Ph every ob- 
interest in every irportant AL, a country in the world. 

is entitled “*An Album of the World’s W 
ow coutaina 118 besutitul Photographic Views in London, Fk = 
bur, Liverpool, Glasgow, Paris, Marseilles, Berlin, Munich, 
Stuttgart, Hamburgh, Baden-Baden, Frankfort, Stock- 
holm, Christian: Copenhagen, Vienna, Rome, Naples, Milan, 
Fiorence, Ven om Birweeis » Amsterdam, Switzerland, St. Peters- 
alestine, Constantinople, New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Melbourne. — ee are not degrees inferior, nad 

are the finest and most eleg: i f the 
art. and the whole are Soon ale bound fn a beautiful Ses, 
forming one of the most entertaining and instructive productions 
ofthe age. As we turn its — pages we see spread before usa 
complete panorama of the world, with all its wonderful sights— 
the public buildings, = palaces, ancient ruins, parks, 
harbors, streets, cathedrals, etc., etc., and our satisfaction is 
tas if we had arneyed round the world to see 
erful rights. This dearudagaivon should have a place 
upon every parlor tabie, and, in order to introduce orr splendid 
ie x4 yet paper The Fireside at Home, into 
thousands of homes where it is not already taken, we now make 
Ter following extraordinary offer: 
five  pamerss in 
ed at Hom 











Upon — 

stage stamps we will sen 
‘for Three ontha, and cp also 
send, Free and oi, to coer subscriber, * i] 
of the Wo Wonders,” as described aeee. The 
album is sent ae _e asa premium with the paper. Tez 
Yingstpr at Home paper in 
every issue 16 pages, 64 columns, of the choicest reading matter, 
embracing serial and short stories, sketches, 








Do not forget also that 
this is the only store where the Genuine Langtry 
Coiffure is obtainable; also, a magnificent assort- 
ment of Switches, includin Ash, Gray, Blonde, 
etc., in every shade, first quality hair only. On receipt 
of money order, will forward any of above goods to 
any part. Note the address, 


H. GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, 
841 Broadway, New York. 


LANTS 


Se pe er rahe rongats: 











SUPERELUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
and elegant case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn, 








DB paseo’ useful 
history, biography, wit and humor, and everything to 
amuse, entertain and instruct every beso ae = sarge Sy Send 
now and get this great bargain! Per; ‘om guaranteed 
or refunded, As ry our relay we" cos to the pub- 
lisher of any newspaper in New York ‘ive subscriptions and 
five 7 Will be sent for $1.00; therefore by getting four of your 
friends to send with you, rou willrecnre your own free. ce eR, 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place, NewY 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 187 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New Vork, 


ohotaar 


TIALZ) 


Healing fe ive Wings.” 
he N fatural Wonders and Spiritua Peachivg ates RU 
unfolded and explained, and the beautiful Anal 
between the Sen of Nature and the Sun 
clearly traced out. new work Ree Ve 

.5 full of Inspiration, Able 
More interesting than Romance. 


immediately. clear field. Nomina fi 
ad J.0, McCTRD VY & Sedicate Pa. 


SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
Mrs. CARLETON, P.O. Box 171, New York City. 
” EEP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
by using Sincer's Parent Graver Paper, For 
sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 
cents. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 




















sa tabaci 


Bee es! velaaoons We 










pcvbenandin 7, » 1888. 





HARPER ‘s BAZAR. 





Eider & Sus 


Ga, le, & Oat, 3.1. 
EASTER NOVELTIES, 


COMPRISING 
FRINGED CARDS, EASELS, and BANNERETTES. 


ALSO, SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 


EGG AND BIRD PIECES. 


JERSEYS. 


THE LA DIVA JERSEY, MADE OF FINEST 
CASHMERE JERSEY FABRICS, HAVING RE- 
VERS COLLAR, SIDE-POCKETS, AND FAN- 
PLAITED BACKS, FURNISHED WITH HAND- 
SOME SATIN BOWS, 


AT $5 95; 


Sold Elsewhere at $7 50 and $8 50. 


SPRING NUMBER 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE 


CONTAINS VALUABLE INFORMATION ON THE 
LATEST FASHIONS, AND SHOULD BE IN EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD, AS IT ENABLES ONE TO SHOP 
THROUGH THE MAIL AND ENJOY THE SAME 
ADVANTAGES as are HAD AT OUR COUNTERS. 


Single Copies, 1 5c. 3 or, 50c. per Annuin. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS. 


309, 311, 311% to 317 Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, and 68 ORCHARD ST., NEW YORE. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SPRING IMPORTATION. 


Ladies’ Silk Underwear—Colors: Eeru, Pink, 
Cherry, Sky-blue, and Chalk-white. Also, 
Lisle-Thread, Cashmere, and Merino Under- 
Vests and Drawers, The latest novelty: 
Sleeveless Silk Cardigan Jackets, in desira- 
ble colors. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


Aue Goons 


BY MAIL! 


& Goods, 
iene A er CP and Girly’ Outfits, &e. Samples, ivfor- 
mation, and HO PPING GUIDE” free on application. 

COUPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
(7 Piease say where. you saw this Advertisement. 


DRESSMAKERS. | 


Propach’s Indicator pre-eminently the king of 
all systems. Simplicity, absolute accuracy, and rapid- 
ity. A basque can be cut in six minutes, and a fit guar- 
anteed. Send stamp for Circular. Local Agents wanted. 
Ladies visiting New York requested to call and see 
late Paris Patterns on exhibition. Two good travel- 
ling teachers wanted. Subscription Agenis for L’Art 
de la Mode, the new of a fashion journal. Send 35c. 
for sample copy. 


_PROPAC HS INDIC ATOR, 813 Broadway, N. te 





; OUR NEW PACK FOR 4s! 
All Chromo Cards 
(Extra fine Stock, Ar 

aciens of pts ias b ioral, Sea- 





vie ath, Landseape, Go 

Nitve crn at, Bird Motto: Battecin 

Moonlight, Gamumee and Winter eemes, all in wont 
AU ars )y W th your —> Tene 

of OO costly styles fo 1883, © per ct, paid Aver nts. or beau. 

tiful prizes giver = Ilustrated Premium List with 


every order, COAX" LON pus ‘TIN bal oo. Northford, Cc Ct. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 


10¢e, Sample Book 








EHRICHS’ 
FASHION QUARTERLY 


For the Spring Season of 1883 


Is out and ready for mailing. 
Price, 50 cents a year, or 15 cents a copy. 


Contains Ilustrations and descriptions of all the + 
latest styles in Ladies’ and Children’s Dress and Mil- 
linery, a8 well as of all the novelties of the season, and 
standard favorites in Fringes, Buttons, Laces, Embroid- 

eries, Dress Trimmings, Underwear, Shoes, Infants’ 

Wear, Corsets, Jewelry, Hoxiery, Gloves, Parasols, 
Handkerchiefs, Human Hair Goods, etc., etc. 

An absolutely complete list of the ruling New York 
retail prices in every department of housekeeping 
requirement ; showing the comparative cost of numer- 
ous different ‘styles of the same articles. 

A choice variety of entertaining and instructive 
literature, of special interest to ladies ; including tales, 
sketches, poems, household receipts, instructions in 
home decoration, and fancy work, etc., etc. 

The peculiar usefulness of the FASHION QUAR- 
TERLY to its readers is that it enables them to thor- 
oughly systematize their shopping for each season, 
making sure that nothing is forgotten, and that a 
thorough and well-balanced economy) ix observed through- 
out. THE UNIVERSAL VERDICT OF THE 
PRESS THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE UNITED 
STATES IS THAT NO LADY CAN AFFORD 
TO DO WITHOUT IT. 


EHRICH BROTHERS, 


Eighth Avenue, 24th & 25th Sts, 


NEW YORK. 


Spring fabio 1883. 
STERN BROTHERS’ 
ming Catalogue, 


Extensively illustrated, and containing full and com- 
plete descriptions of all new and desirable styles of 
goods for LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR in 


DRY GOODS, 
Garments, and Underwear, 


Will be issued about March 28th, and will be 
mailed upou application. | 





STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 








For 1883 is on Seg oguat Bock of 150 Pages, 3 Colered Plates of 
Flowers and Vegotables, and moro than 1,000 Illustrations 
of the choicest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables, and 
Directions for Growing. It is handsome enough for the 
Centre Table ora Holiday Present. Send on your name 
and Post Oilice address with 10 cents, and I will send 
you a copy, postage paid. This is not a quarter of its 
cost. It is printed in both Enclish and Gerian, If you 
afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cents. 
Vick’s Seeds are the Best in the World! 
The FLorRaL Gvide will tell you how to get and grow 


em. 
Vick’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE ( 
Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents in paper 
covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English 
Vick’s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 32 ages, a 
Colored Plate in every number, and many er: ingrav- 
ings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for Specimen 
Number sent for 10 cents ; 3 trial copies for 2 25 cents. 


JAMIES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
SIXTEEN SPLENDID 


tARDEN, 175 Pages, 6 








ER SINGLF OR DOUBLE, for only $1.25, 
Or 8 Single and 8 Double Sorts, or 6 Single, 6 Doxb le andj 


4 Scented, or 16 Ever Blooming Roses, or 4 Geraniums. 
4 Roses, 4 Fuchsias and 4 Hibiscus. All are strong flower: 
ing plants, labeled, sent safely by mail postpaid. [lk 
trated Catalogue of Plants and Keds free. 
INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, 








AGENTS WANTED 


To sell “M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLO- 
PADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE” (now com- 
plete in ten volumes), which is meeting with the 
heartiest popular endorsement. Its sale cannot 
fail to be a congenial and profitable occupation. 










contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
THIS OFFER HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED, 
Elge Cards with lapped corners, 10c. 11 packs and 
ae 2 begutifal keepseake needle casket for 
\y Adety comes sy of Costly Presents, 40¢c, Blank Cards a 
Specialty. CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn, 
9 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 


Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

& Ay NEW COPPER TYPE, on 20 Pearl Beveled Gilt 
SK: 

©. The Largest Albu of samples ever sold with 

SILKS for PATCHWORK 

AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y, 


The N. Y. Tribune says, “ It is by far the best 
work of its kind existing in any language.” 
This work is sold by SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
Address Harper & Brotuers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Send ave 3c. stamps for new set of 
Importe « Cards, ** UMBRELLA,” 
Ww HITING, } 50 Nas san St., N. Y. 


| 1) AW VER K. F120 pe at home ecaily made. Costly 
| Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine, 








S.C. & S. 
Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson 


6th Avenue and 19th Street. 


OUR 


Spring and Summer Catalogue, 


Containing Illustrations of all the latest styles in 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Wearing Apparel, 


IS NOW IN PRESS. 





Ladies living out of town, by sending their names 
and addresses now, will be furnished with a copy free 
on application. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York. 





FRENCH “MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 








LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. | 


Delivered in any part of the Unitea 

Staies at Boston Prices, CaTaLocuEs 

~- we Pf se also when desired sam- 
ks, 


ay oe Goods, Sil Woollens, 
m the est and finest stock in 


BY MAIL i Mars &Co, = 


M. BEN DIC “a 
MANUFACTURER OF 
) . ,ATINE ATI TY TY TQ 
PERFORATED PATTERNS 
FOR EMBROIDERY STAMPING, 
No. 438 BROADWAY, 
Pronounce ed by emi- 
nent men and women, 
and the Press gener- 
suutcas ally. the most needful, 
8 en ever written. Over 
100,000 copies of the author's “* Common Sense in 
the Household ” have been sold, and she has had hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers. Price, 82. Sent, 
66 and 68 Reade St., N. Y. 
Book of testimonials sent on ap- 
plication, HARLAND. 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
Book of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
i Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Deer, 
Stitch Patterns, printed in Color’ to be worked, for 
Zlc. SpKoran as for 14 3c. stamps. 
BF INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
USTRA. PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.” 
and beautiful art-work, in a box, for $5 00; ig full 
instructions. For sale by F. W. Devor & "Co., am 3 
Revxoips & Co., or BRAGDON & FEN ETTI, 
Artists, 23 Union Square, New York City. 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.'T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 


Bet. Howard and Grand Sts., NEW YORK, 
charming, and inter- 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
Stork, Elephant, Bear, Comie Designs, Alphabeta, etc. 
(Copyrighted and Registered by R. H. Bragdon, 
o 
Golden Hair Wash. 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixt Avent k, New Yor, 


esting book fer wom- 

ANDERSON & ALLEN, BY MARION 
Price 25c. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. 5 CoLorep Cross- 
1882.) “Complete set of colors for this easily acquired 
This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 





Lisrany oF Conennsa, ’ 
Corvyrieur Orrtor, Wasuineton. § 

To wit: Be vr Rememperep, that on the 15th day of 
February, Anno Domini 1883, \JAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
or descriptions of which are in the following words, 
to wit: ff 

MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Springfield Armory. By Jacos Ansorr. 

THE LITTLE LEARNER. Learning to Talk; A! 
Entertaining and Instructive Lessons in the Use 
of Language. By Jaocos Ansorr. Llustrated with 
One Hundred and Seventy Engravings. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from February 24, 1883, and 
July 31, 1883, when the first terms of 28 years of their 
re spective copy! rights \ will have will have expired. 


rugerose PEARL ie. 


mail 2 eee 9f bulbs and ieahess: for -, Sain 
thin eentont of sage also free to all, my Ji/ustrat 


Deserip' lalogue, CO’ te of 
Latest Floral Novel’ sé ” 
t#~ NEW GOLD C B 
CARNATION PINK, 


CHAS, T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa, 





7; tg $0 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 — Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


H. C. FP. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York. 


Special Bargains in 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
OTTOMANS, RHADAMES, 
LOUISINES, é&e. 
Novelties in French and English 
DRESS GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS and CURTAINS, 
HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
At prices, as usual, lower than those of any other 
house. 
Their Spring and Summer 
1 WAT UATE oan hy 
FASHION CATALOGUE. 
THE MOST COMPLETE book of its kind 
published—containing over 1500 beautiful en- 
gravings and large lithographic plate —will be 


issued about April lst, and sent on receipt of 
1l0e. postage. 


WILL OPEN 


ON MONDAY, A NEW ASSORTMENT OF 
REAL IRISH CROCHET LACES AT 50c,; RE- 
DUCED FROM $1 25 PER YARD 
IRISH POINT, IDYLEWEISE, AND FANCY 
LACES AT 25c.; BEST VALUE IN THE CITY 
FICELLE LACES IN GREAT VARIETY, 20c. TO 
40c.; WORTH DOUBLE. 


A Special Lot 


OF SILK AND CACHEMIRE EMBROIDERIES 
AT 50c.; REDUCED FROM $1 AND $1 50. ALSO, 
44 INCHES TORCHON LACES, AT 25c.; RE 
DUCED FROM 40c, 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 
WANTED 
ENERGETIC LADIES of good address to sell 
STANDARO LAUNDRY WAX. 
The goods are first-class, cheap, and sell readily. 


For particulars, address G. B. FOLJAMBE, 
Room 16, Standard Block, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
Scrap - Pictures, Visiting and Advertising 
Cards, Palettes and Printing Presses, includ- 


ing new set of Imported Cards, sent to any address for 
6 cts. CLARK CARD CO., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SILK PATCHWORK miosis 


8c, stamps for Samples. Gem Silk Co., an * eet ct. 
Chromo Visiting Cards mag y alike,for 1S83,name on, 
and Illustrated Premium List, 19c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
Qy >| M Patterns for Kensington, &c., 
SI AMI NG ‘<u ind instructions for 
indelible stamping, 60c. " . PARKER, im, Mass. 
FREE! ] BY RETURN man A full description of 
5 


Moopy’s NEw TAILOR System of Dress 
Currine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cincinnati,O. 


06 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portland, Maine. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE,.....ccccccccsecvccses $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY........... ase 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR........... peas &OO 
The THREE above publications..... «+. 10 60 
Any TWO above namec ad say eames T 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............. -- 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f *********+**** di 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Saar (52 Numbers) Pree were re 10 00 


Postage Free to ail anbacribera in the United Statea 
or Canada, ~d 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazan be 
the first numbers for January, the Vol 
Youne Pror.e with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical enrrent at the time of receip: of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harree’s Youne Pror.e sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


gin with 


imes of the 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, on, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare Library will 
gratuitonsiy on application 





be furnished 
to Harver & Breorurns, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of lors, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
ae HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 


| and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
| Cents in Postage Stamps. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVI., NO. 14. 














THERE WAS A YOUNC 





“HE FOUND THEM 
BuT IT-MADE 





MAN FROM BROADSTAIRS. 
WHO WENT OUT ONE DAY TO HUNT BEARS, 
INDEED 
HIS. HEART BLEED" 
FoR HE CAME ON THEM QUITE UNAWARES 














THERE WAS AN OLD SALT IN NANTASKET 

SET SAIL FOR SIAM INA BASKET 

WHEN A THUMPING BIG SHARK 
SWALLOWED HIP AND HIS BARK 

WAS NOT THAT A FINE BURIAT. CASKE'T 2 














. 1pVp 
FACETLE. 

Tux correspondent of a German journal gives some 
of his recollections of the deceased Maitre Lachaud. He 
thinks that the famous advocate was the greatest mas- 
ter of comedy in France, and says that not a few emi- 
nent actors envied him his marvellous mimic powers. 
He was once employed to defend a murderer, against 
whom the facts were hopelessly clear. When his pa- 
thetic appeals and his tears—which were always at call 
when he pleaded before a country jury—failed to touch 
his stolid andience, he resorted to the most impudent 
pons of broad farce. Thrusting his moistened white 
vandkerchief into his pocket, he demanded if the jurors 
had human hearts if they could bring themselves to con- 
demn a fellow-man like the accused, whom he had cred- 
ited with all sorts of knightly, if not saintly, merits 
His eloquence was not merely fruitlesa, but the jury re- 
sponded to it at first with uneasy shuffling, then with 
biting of lips, and finally with lond and uncentrolled 
bursts of langhter. Lachand, while flinging about his 
hands, bad intentionally dipped his fingers into the 
great ink-pot in front of him, and as he drew his right 
hand across his forehead, as if in an agony of despair 
at the certain fate of the accused, he left upon his 
brew an enormous biack mark like a crescent moon, 
and drew other black traces down his cheeks as he put 
his fingers to his eyes to dash away his tears. Feign- 
ing high moral indignation at their conduct, he con- 
tinued, “ You are about to decide whether one of your 
fellow-men shall be thrust by you out of the ranks of 
the living, and you choose such a moment for indul- 
ging in cruel and thonghtless langhter. Is this ex- 
travagant mirth a fitting mood in which to decide 
whether a man shall or shall not die?” The argument 
actually told upon the jury, The man was acquitted. 








THE PERFECTION OF HUMAN 





A TRIFLE. 
He put his arm around my waist— 
Just so; and looked, oh! very silly; 
And yet at being thus embraced 
I did not frown; the air was chilly. 


He raised my hand, and bent his chin 
Most reverently low to kiss it; 

One little kiss—it was no sin— 
To tell the truth, I did not miss it. 


Then as I turned my face toward his 
Our lips were near—none to forbid it— 
Somebody kissed! The trouble is, 
I don’t exactly know who did it. 
A Trircer. 
To be happy in heaven, it is not necessary to be 
miserable on earth. 


Sheridan once succeeded rye in entrapping a 
noisy member who was in the habit of interruptin 
every speaker with cries of ‘‘ Hear! hear!” Richa’ 
Brinsley took an opportunity to allude to a well-known 
political character of the time, whom he represented 
as & person who wished to play the rogue, but had 
only sense enough to play the fool. ‘‘ Where,” ex- 
claimed Sheridan, in continuation, and with great em- 
phasis—“ where shall we find a more foolish knave or 
a more knavish fool than this?” 

“Hear! hear!” was instantly bellowed from the ac- 
customed bench. 

The wicked wit bowed, thanked the gentleman for 
his ready reply to the question, and sat down, amid 
convulsions of laughter from all but their unfortunate 
subject. 








! 





ae was repeating to Foote some remarks by 
Garrick on Lacey's love of money, ax a mere attempt 
to cover his own stinginess by throwing it on his fel- 
low-patentee, when it was asked why on earth Garrick 
didn't take the beam out of his own eye before attack- 
ing the mote in other people's. “ He is not sure,” re- 
plied Foote, “ of selling the timber.” 


suiminainnlaiitialisied 
Precocious Box (munching the fruit of the date-tree), 
“Mamma, if I eat dates enough will I grow up to be 
an almanac ?” 
parueeenane eumnee 


Aut tHe Year Rounp—The earth, 
on tee ie eo 
Sothern gave a dinner party one evening to about a 


dozen men. One of the guests, whom we will call 
Thompson, was late.. They had jnst sat down to their 


| soup, when a loud ring announced the arrival of the 
| late Mr. Thompson. 


Sothern hastily exclaimed : 

“Let us all get ander the table.” Faticy Thompson's 
surprise when he beholds a long table devoid of 
guests.” 

Sothern’s love of practical joking was well known, 
80 that the company were not astonished at the propo- 
sition, and in a couple of seconds every man was con- 
cealed from view beneath the table. Sothern made a 
half dive, then resumed his place at the head of the ta- 
ble. Thompson entered, stared, and exclaimed, “ Hal- 
lo! where are all the fellows ?” 

Sothern shook his head in a lugubrious fashion, and 
in melancholy tones replied, ‘I can’t explain it, my 
dear fellow, but the moment they heard your name 
sg ye got under the table.” 

e expression on the faces of the hoaxed guests as 
they slowly emerged, one hy one, from their conceal- 
ment can be better imagined than described. 





THE BACHELOR'S CAT. 
Hey! my pussy cat rolling there, 
Little you know, and less you share, 
Of luman trouble and bother and care— 
Hey, my puesy cat! 
Oh, my puss, in your eyes so bright 
There is a weird, unearthly light. 
Par Die! the Hindoos perhaps were right— 
Hey, my pussy cat ?— 
In their quaint belief that souls of men, 
After their full threescore and ten, 
As beast or fowl were born again— 
Hey, my pussy cat? 
With pointed claws and teeth so white, 
You try to scratch and you'd like to bite: 
Say, do you owe me an ancient spite ?— 
Hey, my pussy cat? 
Is Mr, Darwin’s theory true? 
And back in ages we've been through 
Have I been a dog, and worried you ?7— 
Hey, my pussy cat? 
Oh, you rascal, lazy and fat, 
I believe you're only a commonplace cat, 
And take me for an overgrown rat— 
Hey, my pusey cat? 
Puss, if your tail were nicely curled, 
Your fur rubbed down, your whiskers twirled, 
You'd be the greatest cat in the world— 
Hey, my pussy cat? 
Dream while you may by the fire, my pet, 
Of the mystic past; the present forget; 
To-morrow comes soon, with hurry and fret— 
Hey, my pussy cat? 

















BLISS—THE SWEET AND THE BITTER ALL IN ONE. 


[To be seen at any matinée of a sensational society drama. 


EASTER. 








